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Roger Moody: the future of Faslane 


Community action to 


Ih this critical report of the Scot- 
Sh Committee of 100 demonstra- 
On organised at the near-com- 

Dleted British Polaris base at Fas- 

eye Roger Moody outlines a plan 

i ich he thinks will make non- 

aye’ more effective in such sit- 

“ons in the future. 


WW idea of forming “ non-violent 
tes” is no doubt controversial. 
spite the careful way in which he 

MS used it, the word “ elite” will 

Wo bably raise a few hackles, But 
i hresent it in Peace News in the 
; be that it may lead to some fruit- 
MN discussion on the use of non- 

lence in Britain today and, per- 

the’ to more successful action by 
peace movement in the future. 


" 
re Me the most distressing phase of the 
tne demonstration on June 26 came 
had the arrests; when, fortunately, few 
Orie” chance to observe it. In the lava- 
On in Where the detainees were placed 
Netorne! examination, and later in the 
bolenwon room near the Sheriff Court, 
oni mic and pleading centred on three 
PICS how to escape punishment, 

* personal responsibility for acts 
da rival disahedience, and minimise the 
hou ee done against the Admiralty an 

Or two before, 

One 


Vsolt of the arrested I cannot exempt 


from most of the criticism 
against the demonstrators, but 
at least come to the civil disobe- 
tish ‘ With enough knowledge of Scot 
Fe had to determine the limit I would 
© on my actions in relation to the 
fort, y was prepared to accept; Un- 
th muitely many of those who threw 
haq elves into the arms of the police 
Whic SCarcely an inkling of the law 
ting | they were later to face, In attemp- 
Not to extricate themselves, did 
© 
believed 
ently 


that children could 
understand the nature of 
lent resistance (or satyagraha) to 
hay it out with precision, I for one 
‘lou Seen children act with more con- 
Mat ess of their motives and appre: 
those” of their purpose than many of 
Weer Who tumbled across Fastlane a 
W Or two aga. 
fe was the reason for this almost 
fe lack of individual and group de- 
7 ne explanation is that the police 
Neth “Unorthodox, and at times violent, 
uy tod of contro}, In the unusual cir- 
Ung, {Aces of Faslane, which is built 
' a hillside, littered with debris, and 


rain tt afternoon liberally drenched 
OG). ; 


tapagi nit of his mental and physical 
f the’ OS, it was, once arrested, most 
®& first dozen satyagrahias chose 


lo get up and walk, or struggle, 


rather than fall limp. Later the feeling 
seemed prevalent that, sinee we had 
abandoned not only our nonviolent re- 
sistance but indeed all forms of ca-or- 
dinated or meaningful constitutional 
activity (having, in a phrase, lost heart), 
the police ought to have. swapped 
horses too, 


Such a misunderstanding derives partly 
from a bifurcated attitude common to 
peace groups for many years. On the 
one hand, condemnation of violent anti- 
personnel methods by uniformed author- 
ilies, simply because we all share a com- 
mon nationality; on the ether, an ack- 
nowledgment that the police are merely 
performing their duty as limbs of a 
»ody-politic inevitably oriented towards 
violence. 


The Paslane failure was, however, main- 
ly due to ignorance of the meaning of 
non-violent resistance and what it might 
have accomplished that particular day, 
The original intention of the organisers, 
T understand, was to walk on to the Ad- 
miralty land and occupy if - a sound and 
on the whole a realistic purpose, But 
as soon as the police cordoned off the 
erest of the base, this was forgotten. 
Instead of sitting down there and then, 
the head of the march and individuals 
in the ranks further to the rear broke 
through the cordon and, fer the most 
part, ran down the hill. Naturally the 


police pursued, and what developed 
far from being a confrontation - was a 
retreat, T cannot think of a better in- 
stance in which preoccupation with a 
mediocre, if not nonsensical, objective 
(the nisin road), which would. confer 
some status on those who reached it, 
meant such a thorough negation of true 
satyagraha, 


However, the Waslane action has demon- 
strated one thing of importance, It is 
that if we owe anything to ourselves, 
our children and those without our 
helief in the catalyst of non-violence, 
we must create élites in this country 
not only welbvyersed in the principles 
of non-violent resistance, but prepared 
to implement them in a certain way 
after close study of particular objectives, 
(if we think more than-one or two 
groups are doing this already we are 
fooling ourselves.) In the case of Fas- 
lane, this “contextual” non-violence 
could be engineered by a group. of 
people using the area as more than 
a reference; literally as a centre for 
pacifie social action of all kinds. 

Peace action centres are at the moment 
so few and far hetween that to suggest 
another one for the Gareloch seems 
naive. However, it is precisely the per: 
sonal-conversion initiative, as against 
mass-interaction, which is needed in an 
area of this nature, Where people are 


price Od 


(US air edition 30 cents) 


vst w 


Demonstrators at Paslane on Jane 
26, with a warship in the back. 
ground. (Photo: Pliers Bedford.) 


neither depressed nor confident, where 
as in. Helensburgh (about five miles 
from Faslane) there is neither outright 
rejection nor placid acceptance at cen 
tral government policy, peace action ean 
come as a real. (the sole?) force for 
change. 


The organisers of the June demonstra: 


tian went to the trouble of preparing 


a plan far an oll ternvinal aa an alter 


native to the development of Faslangy: 


as a Polaris base; the Glasgow: factary 
for peace also offered a job to any work: 
er who cared ta leave the site. These 
were useful forme of: action, tut they 
attempted to angwer etenpinle rather 
paar social needs. Tam not paylig 
the 


munity concerned. Tt might be that ve 

few peapls really want an alt terrainal. 
and | am not sure how miany of the 
schenie’s pramuigaters really want it 
eitier, An 


i hat 
two are unidentifiable,’ Vet they. 
must be identified, surely, by the ear: 


alternative to the present 
Faslane, implemented withaut the supe. 
port of the bulk of lecal inkabitanta, 


continued on page 4 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 3s, 6 months 26s, 


1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamai)) 3 months 125, 6 months 24s, 
1} year 485, Add 108 p.a. for pamphlets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle Kast: 3 months 13s 9d, 


& months 274 6d, 1 year S2H, 


Indla, Africa and South East Asia: 3> months 
164, 6 months 328, 1 year 60s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
lus, 6 months J6s, 1 year 68s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/a 
AFSC, 160 North 16tn St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Kd London N1 


TEACH-INS 


Can they promote understanding of the 
‘other side’? 

Dr Lachel Pinney 

will demonstrate the method of 


Creative listening 


which does just this. 


12 July-17 October: London - Bir- 
mingham - Manchester - Carlisle - 
Glasgow ~ Edinburgh - Newcastle - 
Leeds - Sheffield - Manchester - 
Oxford - Bristol - Southampton - 
Brighton 

Friday July 16, Saturday July 17. 


Saxton Hall, London S.W.1, Kensington 
Central Library, Horntun St, London 


Ws. 
Monday July 19, Tuesday Jaly 20, Thurs- 
day July 22, Friday July 23. 
Friends Meeting Ifouse, Dr Johnson's 
House, Colemore House, Birmingham. 
Saturday July 24, 
Church of the Messiah, Broad St, Bir- 
mingham (near Uall of Memory). 
Monday July 26, Tuesday July 27, briday 
July 30. 
Central Library, St Peter’s Hall, Man- 
chester 2, 
Thursday July 29, 


Boardroom, All Saints Offices, 64 
Lower Ormond St, All Saints, Man- 
chester. 


7.30 pm admission free collection 
Enquiries to 93 Oakley Street, 


London S.W.3. FLAxman 7008 


Computing Flook 


I see that Fiook las reached the prand 
ol age of 5,000, Lust year we made an 
appeal for money to hay him from the 
Bally Mail; the Viltle fellow would 
doubtless have been a great asset to 
Peace News. But we lave ahandoned that 
idea since then, 

Last year’s appeal had a worried journa- 
list phoning us to ask if we really in- 
tended a “take-over” bid far Flook, 
In Peace News, you see, Flovk would 
adventure only once u week, whereas in 
the Daily Mall, whatever Its politles, 
Mook is a dally event. Our main reason 
for deciding not to try to buy Fiook, 
however, Is ihe amount of hefty bills 
we have to face before we can consiter 
buying anything. 

yigok fy 5,000 issues of the Dally Mail 
old, 

Therefore Flook th 5,000 plus X plus ¥ 
days old @where X represents the nutm- 
ber of Sundays that have occurred ginee 
Vlook came into being; ¥ represents the 
number of Bank Halldays). 

Therefore Mook is 5,000 plus X pha ¥/ 
365 years old, 

Yf anyone can he bothered working that 
out, the answer should be approximately 
10 years, But if you find that too diffi- 
cult, please try helping us out with our 
bills. They are simply a matter of debits 
and credits, mostly of debits. Wf you send 
some money, yowll be a credit to us. 


TOM McGRATH 
total since February 8 


r 1065 


contributions this week £7 5 O 
Please send cheques atc (payable 
to Peace News Lta)to Merfyn Turner, 


5 Caledonian Road London Nl 


Classified 


Terms. @u per word, imin. 48. Discounta for 
series. Hox No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
Stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Ra., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Boz 
No. replhes to same aduress, Displayed advert- 
isements rates un application. 


Coming events 


EDUCATION IN VALUES: Harold Loukes' talk to 
Young Friends National Gathering, September 
3-6, at Stbford, Oxon, Other speakers on 
Quaker schooly and comprehensive education. 
Ages 17-30, Cost £3, Please ee pey by August 
1 to Nicholas Siins, 12 Middle Way, Oxford. 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES COM. 
MUNAUTES D'ENFANTS. Would you like to 
discuss problems of residential child care with 
Workers from a dozen countries? A few places 
are available at active conference at Garnett 
College, Roehampton Lane, $.W.15 July 149-23 
Information from Anthony Weaver, 18 Carapden 
Grove, W8 


GROUP THEATRE, GRANGE ST, No1. July 12 at 
3 pm. Coffee Club and film. July #4 at 3 pm, 
two one-acts, Wilder and Chekhov. Mondays and 
Wednesdays 8 pin, acting classes and produc- 
lions, New members welcome, Phone UAMon- 
stead 2040, 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOU FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so. we will send them a 
free specimen copy, Write to Cireulation Man- 
ager, 5 Caludonian Road, London Nv, 


GIRL YOUTH HOSTELLING Britain this sum 
mer socks companion (girl), Places undecided, 
Urgent: Box 359, 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, Send two 
guineas and small urine specimen. Hadley 
Laboratories, 18 Harvist Road, London N.W,6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336043 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
ea News Fand. Put this number in your 
dtary, 


Publications 


ALL VEACK LITMRATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
banksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
palgn materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings ete, Send s.a.e. or call for latest sts 
and Son terms. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1, 


don’t go on 
holiday... 


until you have seen Housmans 

stack of basle needs for 

holiday makers 

MAPS, GUIDE BOOKS, PHRASE BOOKS 
FRIVOLOUS READING, SERIOUS 
READING 

MOVEMENT BADGES TO WEAR 
PEACE LITERATURE FOR LAND- 
LADIES and FELLOW HtTCHHiGeRrs 
PEACE NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
Prompt mail order service everywhere 
- please send 1s your order list 


Housmans 


the Peace News hookeellers 
6 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 
2 minutes from Kings Cross stn. 


REVOLUTION and 
VIOLENCE 


by Mulford Sibley 


now reprinted 


Available fram Peace News 

§ Caledonian Read, London NL. 
6d each (post 3d) 

$s doz, 378 Gd 100 post free 

US: le, 60e for L0, $5.50 far 100 


CONTACT © a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism, 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months £7s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktinanda, are sent free, Apply 
to the Vedanta Movement, 8 Elsenham St, 
London S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 


LONDON REGION CND invites applications for 
the post of Regional Organiser, which will 
become vacant in the autumn, £13 a week, 
plus luncheon vouchers, Details from London 
Region CND, 14 Grays Inn Rad, W.C.1. 


For sale 


ADULT RECORDS! Membership 30s 6d, 
now. Adult Recard Club, 42 Willesden 
London N.W.6 Send for details. 


NEW VHIINAM STICKER, 
Aa from Protest Press, 
N.10. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2, Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies uf Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 

Cirewtation Dept, 4 Caledonian Rd., N.1, 


16 July, Friday 


LONDON §$.B.6, 8 pm, Davenport Hall, 
show on Vietnam, and discussion, CND, 


join 
Lane, 


3s 6d a a0, 255 4 
2 Monkswell Court, 


book a classified or 


Film 


LONDON S.W.). 7.50 pm. Caxton Tall, Demon- 
stration of '' Creative Listening " by Dr Rachel 
Pinney, FLA 7608. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 7.80 pm. Friends 
House, Jesmond Kd. Public mtg: ‘' An indepen- 
dent foreign policy for Britain.’ Speaker Olive 
Gibbs. CND. 


17 July, Saturday 


BEXLEYHEATIY. 10 am to 4.30 pm. Methodist 
Charch, Broadway. Sixth formers’ day coh- 
ference: “(Why War?” 10-12.30 “ Alternativos 


to war,’' leader Rev Ronald Redman, 1.30 to 
5 "Causes of conflict,’ leader Mervyn Jones. 
Refreshments. CND, 


BIRMINGUWAM. 2.15 pia. Central Hall, Corpora- 
tion St. Christinn CND AGM, all supporters tn- 
vited. Chairman Rey sidney Hinkes, 

LONDON S.W.19, 10.390 am to 1 pm and 2-4,30 
pm, William forms Hal, The Broadway, 
Wimbledon Merton Schools Conferency: 
“Vouth, School and CND. YCND, 


LONDON W.8, 7.30 pin. 
Library, Nornton St, Demonstration of 
tive Listening" by Dr Rachel Pinney 
7005, 


Kensington Central 
“ Croa- 
FLA 


ORPINGTON. 3 pm. 82 Elm Grove, CND Garden 
Party. 


13 July, Sunday 


STAPLETON, tear Pontefract, Yorkshire, The 
Brotherhood Church, Strawberry Garden Party. 
Proceeds to leatlets and filins for peace. PPU, 


19 July, Monday 


KIRMINGHAM, 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting Mouse, 
Dr Johnson's House, Coleumore Circus, Demon. 
stration of '' Creative Listening '' by Dr Rachel 
Pinney, 


21 July, Wednesday 


WAVERING, Essex. 8 pm. Holy) Cross Old 
Church all, Hornchurch Road, Mornchurch, 
Vietnam emergency mt. f&peaker Mervyn 


Rice, CND and YCND 


22 July, Thursday 


LONDON W.1, Assemble 7 pm 11 North Audley 
St. for Victnum poster parade. Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.1L. 7.45 pm, & Endsleigh St. Lon- 
don Anti-Conscription Cttea meeting, 


27 July, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.), 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleteh St. Lon- 
don Area Sate Intg open to all meinbers 
for discussion, planning and reports. Pru. 


28 July, Wednesday 


CROYDON. & pm. Gallery Room, Adult Sehool 
he Park Lane. YCND meeting. Speaker: John 
Palmer, 


Peace and freedom for the Vietnamese 


Trafalgar Square rally 3pm 25 July 
VIETNAM SUNDAY 


This is not a ‘teach-in’ - all the speakers, whether church, university, Parliament, 
the trade union movement, women, or youth, want Britain to stop supporting the 
American war and to honour the 1954 Geneya Agreements. 


Let there be no doult that theirs is the voice of Britaial 


Fil the Square to overflowing and support 


The British Council for Peace in Vielnam, 374 Grays Inn Road, 


London WC1i. TERmInus 1078. 


Se 


Letters to 
the | 


The train robber 


1 would do nothing ta assist in the ¢aP” 
ture of the train robber who is now ie 4 
hunted like some wild beast. Not becaue® 
1 approve of crime or disapprove ot fh 
prisonment, but because of the pes 
strous and inhuman 30-year sentel 
passed on him. The sentence shows 4 
that the Mstablishment is far more, bo 
cerned with money than life. Had “7 
train robbers behaved differently a. 
killed (in which sort of exploit HIM B0¥ 
ernment taught some of us rather. va 
in the Services) they would robably 
find themselves now with ‘life weit 
tences for murder, and the likelihood 
release after 9 years. 

David W. Stayt, 

Hilvertsheem, 

Upton-St-Leonards, 


Gloucester. | 


March to Porton 


The London Committee of 100 is plat | 
ning an action at Porton Germ Waris 
Establishment in Wiltshire on Septor’ 
ber 11. It is proposed to walk on © 
the establishment and claim it far peace 
ful purposes, by demanding that it Pe 
handed over to the World Health U! 
ganisation, or some similar bady. | 


Some members and supporters of bs 
Committee are proposing to march fot 
London to Porton, leaving Marble Ate 
on Saturday September 4 and marching 
via Maidenhead, Reading, Newbury, 4 | 
Andover to Porton, arriving there ! 
the morning of Saturday September + 


If there are people on the route who om 
offer accommodation, this would be bar 
comed. Also, if there are people - 
would like {o join the march for all ve 
part of the route, this would also be wer 
cone. Part of the plan is to hold mee” 
ings and to Jeaflet in the towns on ™ 
rival. ni 
If people are interested perhaps they ae 
get in toueh with me or telephone 
Conmunittee, ARC 1239, 

Douglas Kepner, 

18 Goodwin Street, London Not. 


Commons poll 


May T draw the attention of your reaileh® 
to a current questionnaire’ directed rt 
British MPs, which seeks to sound @ 
their views on the problems of incrG®, 
ing military expenditure, decreas 
national security and the extreme pe 

erty of two-thirds of the world, 


Tf any of your women readers is willint | 
to help in this survey by sending poy 
questionnaire to their own MP, will be 
please write and ask us for the prin® 
form, They should state the name iy 
their constituency and MP. A record ¥ 
be kept of all MPs approached, in oh 
ta avoid duplication. ! 
« Com | 


It is hoped that the results of this. jon 
mons Poll,” carried out as a contribtey 
to International Co-operation Yeats Vue 
enable further steps to be taken 8 ee 
campaign for general and complete ° 
armament. 
Hetty Vorhaus, for Women Against 
28 Albert Street, London N.W,1. 


INDEC 


us) 
I am doing a study of the role, acti ar 
and effect of the Independent Nuc ee 
Disarmament Riection comm”, 
(INDEC), 1 will be grateful if aM ny 
your readers who have heen #t and 
time concerned with this campaleM sid 
can offer information or opinions 
contact me. 
Martin Loney, 
2 Woodside Road, 
Low Moor, Bradford. 


More letters on 


page 1 ea ie he 


wary 


24 July Sat 

Will you he identified with ie 
HUMANITY ON THE MARC We 
Start 6 am from 

Dringhoe Grange, Bedford, DriMeld qu 
to join coast-to-coast marchers 190° 


en route Liverpool. a I 
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Boh Moses is a Mississippian by 
choice, He went to Mississippi from 
ew York with the first voter re- 
istration workers in 1961. Now, 
at 29, he is project director for the 
Mississippi Couneil of Federated 
Organisations, a loose confedera- 
lion including {he Student Non- 
lolent Co-ordinating Committee. 


These comments of his on freedom 
Voting, freedom sehouls, and the 
broader issues of personal responsi- 
lity raised by the civil rights 
Movement were made last autumn 
IN answer to questions at a SNCC 
‘Onference. They are extracted 
Tom a longer feature published in 
the February issue of the American 
Nouthly, Pacific Scene. 


T ; ; 
ane People who run Southern society 


~ Many ways have fess freedom than 


Or oes who have come out in the 
Pen, Negroes have the freedom fo 
Meet, 


Wi fo organise, to plan and so forth. 
Nite people who speak out are heretics 


at traitors and they are excommuni- 
+ a The Southern white is in’ the 
Clety, He’s participating in it. He 


neows that sense of participation. When 

. Speaks out he immediately becomes 

“dlated. What people run from is this 

wheeme sense of isolation. It’s as if the 
ole world has now cut them off. 


mye, doesn't happen in the Negro com- 
irk; When Mrs Quin gets her house 
i ved, she finds people. She finds re- 
at and help. They build a sense of 
Morn nity and something new and 
cee different emerges. This is real 
torn nN some cases is the first sense af 
_ Omunity they’ve found. 

a At Negroes stay, they stay because of 

tat they find as they struggle. 

»’’ this raises the whole question of 
The ovement In the white community. 
Tae Stme kind of thing has to be done 
on Person who is isolated has to go 
rn and find some other people if he's 
v'Re to stay and work, Rut that’s very 


bee to do. Especially for the first peo- 


* ‘ * 
lhe 

Vireo 
Whale 
*herg 
Tees 


Tote 
ng 


Yee 


Neshoba County murders (of the 
Civil rights workers} raise the 
{uestion of what our sociefy does 
the law doesmt function at all to 
ct people. The country is  smiply 
Willing to face up to this. The jus- 
deparbnent of this admuimstration 


TT : i : 
Cant, Nocan't be a police force. Chat you 


qc bart Ku Klux Kian and part white 

ees council? And in on the planning 

Kinejeg he terrorists? Then what does the 
ely do? The federal government is 

v4. Willing to sacrifice the lives of 

lange’ in those situations than it is to 

tmect with the structure of the ov- 
Ment. 


* a * 


+ ae 
hoy Somebody asks about an alliance 
nk C8 Negroes and whites, 


Mika I always 
is, ¥ho do Negrocs ally with? Where 
thes © avement in the white community 
fog, Hey can ally with?” And it doest’t 


Unior lo me that the answer is the trade 
Ney ' movement. The trade union move 
thay [® Part af the establishment What 
keg, Ore primarily concerned vith is 
' S Jobs for those who already 
hem, making sure that thase who 
Ing to fase them lose them with 
retirement. And making sure that 
(ove up in the jobs they already 
ut | eee don't secin to be concerned 
t he people who are not working. 

Unions are in that position, it 
Acem to ous that we can ally 
tery, 


are, 
Rong 
dig 

| 
haye : 


Ay . . 

‘Nw 

Vou, Were shut ont from politics. 

Sut gilt register. Had uo say about who 

tratig ge ted. SO we had our own regis: 

Nejg R. Called it freecom repistration. 

Yore OOF own vote. Called it treedom 

4 thi. 

thoy ne We have the freedam vote and 
‘V0 Lhe mock election. 


And with the 
the freedom schools, 
teerate their schools? What will yon 
learn in their schools? What Nevroes 
really need to learn is how to be or 
ganised to wark on the sueiety to change 
it. They can't learn that in schools 
Now, why can’t we set up our own 
schools? If you carry it afl the way 
through, train people to Wo what needs 
tu be done. And why can’t our schools 
be aceredited? And we graduate peaple 
and they go out in our society? 

That's what were doing. We're building 
a society. We're getting people who are 
educated to do what needs to be done 
in our society - to work and chanpe 
sociely. Now, we're not doing Uhat, 
ef course, but that’s what ts evolving. 


It takes a Jon: time for that becatuse 
people don’t think that way, They're all 
trapped up. They think they have to he 
guilified in order to min society, OF 
even to vate. And they can’t evt behind 
the qualifications to who sets them. H 
they could do that, they woukt knaw 
that they could set their awn qualifica- 
tions, Then, they can run their lives 


Now nobody sat down and theorised 
all this. W's just that you went down 
there and started to iry tu do something 
You didn't know what (here was to do. 
You started working and you learned 
what couldm’t be done. That helped de- 
fine what could be done. 
The question before this canniry really 
is: does it have the ability te probe 
deeply into any issue? And does if have 
the stamina once 0 starts prohing to 
keep going until it gets to the bottant 
of the problem? 

* s 4 
The compromise the Democratic Party 
offered at Aflanuie City (the national 
convention) is that precinct meetines be 
open to registered voters revordiess of 
rdce. That doesn’t help us because we 
cant repister people. 
Se we asked Humphrey in a closet ses 
sion: * Okay, the precinct meetings are 
open to registered voters. How many 
voters do you euarantee us in Mississ. 
ippi in the next four years? 400,000? 
100,600" 10,000° Any*t” And fie sald, 
“We can't guarantee you any heeause 
the Demoeratic Party doesn't run the 
administration.” 
So you don't expect that the decision 
offered us at the convention will have 
any practical effect. Im fact, we ean 
expect (he opposite. That it will kill 
any real chance of participation by Ne- 
graes in the Denioeratic Party in the 
deep South, Phe whites whe are sniart 
will say: “ We vot te fet a few Negroes 
in now cause its in the convention enil” 
And they'll argue to the ather peaple, 
“Now, you gol to overcome your pre- 
jnudiec. You got to sit in same af there 
meetings with some of these Negroes. 
Rut outvote them. Just cume am in 


we pot 
why im 


perm oof that 
Because 


larger numbers. And mayhs we'll let une 
come thraugh. 


We'll go back fo the 


vonvention im CUR and we'l} say, ‘we've 
complied with your eal. In fact, we have 
a Nepro here with us’.” And that’s it 


Aman, just Uke the schools, we have 
te ark ourselves, what is the government? 
Who sets ioap? ‘Phe people set ib up. 
Why cant we sefoup our oWn poveri- 
ment? So that in 1867, if we get organ 
ised? enough between now and fheu, we 
ean set up our own government and 
declite the other one no pzoud 

R € + 
The gangs in northern eities 
kind of community around senseless 
vimlence. Senseless in the way that it 
ends in their own destruction. Phe pro 
prainme which soeiety has for them ts 
really a proyvramme of violence. Be 
vause thats where it lvads. The ¢ovial 
worker takes two or three of thent and 
tries ta place them in jabs whch are 
now sense meaningless. Cant all get 
Jobs. And they're back out on the streets 
soon. In the end the harvest of that is 
vidlence riots heeause the peaple den’t 
have anything and cavt pet anvthing 
front that programme 
Now the non-violent proavramme for 
that group waukt be not to break them 
up, hut to find some way to keep them 
topether To faut seme way to vet them 
fo affack the institution which has them 
in a box. ‘That's the only way (ta find 
for them some kind of conmmunity so 
that they wort have the need and they 
wont participate in that kind of sense 
less vinlener. 
Now that's a long way off. And nobody's 
doing that anywhere in the North. 

? Sd * 
Some of the Negro organisers for SNCC 
feel that this movement hetones to 
thent in a way in which nothing else in 
the country belongs ta them. Is thelr 
onerey that made it, 60 175 theirs. ‘They 
hiave put all thele energies in to it In 
a way peanle in this country dont pat 
eitersy In anythin, 
Thats at the heart of the whole question 
af relationships in the mevemarnt be- 
tween white and blaek people. Beeause 
in mans; cases the white people are 
looked upon as other people. dust as 
society fonks upon Neproes as ather 
people. 
So the 
looked 


fem a 


white Heo Who core down gre 
upon by the shal peaple ax vther 
people Then there sre very iecp ten 
sions, tao complicated to deéscrite. 
They're the kind of Unisgs that dan’t 
seein ta be exhaustible You can tave 
Hank Palk it auf. And the deep things 
come wellllig oat like poison amid they 
spew out all over everybody Hut that 
dors t do it beenuse the next time it 
comes Gut the same way, I's # reai 
problem, ifs a problen that will be 
faced all over the country as tha Nagvriy 
wWovVernent spreads oul and herias to 
hit the ghettos. 

From the point of view of the fuilnw 
who grew up in Sunflewee County, le 
grew itp hating whites. mean he really 
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March t905: An attempt by 50 
Neproes to register fo vate ig 
hbiecked by force ~ a scene whith 
has been repeated ia many parts 
of the American South in the hist 
few years. This incident took plave 
at Camiulen, Alabunia. 


hated them. because fhey killed lam 
inside and they killed his peaple 

Wow he's working ai the movement, and 
he’s vot to get used to that finny thing 
whera you can't Say everything axalast 
all people. Cand say gat hate all whites 
heeause you know this puy and he's 
while aml you don’t hate him And may 
be you dike him very much 


ee & + 


Now | listened lo a white nersan who's 
on our slait raising the question of why 
dant imore Negroes participate (as va- 
lunteom: From the point af view that 
there mist be something wrong wif 
cofleze Neeracs that they don't partied 
pate in the mayemernt 
Pasked him t® consider it from another 
point of view. That Uiere’s samething 
wring with the society and that the 
people ave trapped in it. Look at ibe 
callese Negra population, parieniarts 
i) the South, and the Negro schools, and 
who cobs fa them, aud what a smal 
erust at the Nera populatian they are 
and how thee eveleed from tha bird- 
nessmen and the feachers, and Une pati. 
iie class poaple whe got concermed with 
education, And these people evolved 
from mixed marries « it's everywhere 
you fo dawn in the deap Seisth Ho yon 
jaok al the structure, of the ealourd af 
the skins gt the praple wha are in thé 
Huddle class positions 
Ani then you think abant ‘Toupaloe 
Collepe, which wae startaid at a school 
fer the sens and dgnghters of white 
wen and Negra women, wag felt that 
these peaple should have a better chanes 
at an etucation, Because they were bet- 
ter poopie, and whee you ihiank 
that pervades the whole alication s¥s- 
tem in the Seuth, if vou really analyse 
that, those kids ta those cuileges are 
already trapped up in something. 
They're not fertile sveind far recoiling, 
Now « lintter place ty reeruit Nerroes 
is probalily the ghetios in the big cities. 
'. = * 
Uollene kids come dawn. agd aye mw 
trying to set back in school, Gat relate 
in it. ‘Phat rales Gi them the whole 
question af eduigtion. Whar is Tre de 


pree? Whal do tf need it for? What ds 


Tide with jt after I per it? 
And 
curly in eur secisty. Phe feeliaa is that 
we eed That dngrke Because what han 
pens if the movement docs? hagrien? 
If it dries eat! Uf it Araps dead? Where 


will Fo he? Whar will [ du? PH he fe 
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Editorials 


CARD in the remaking 


With the announcement of the Campuign 
Avyainst Hacial Diserimination’s intention 
to hold a convention later this month, 
criticisms of that organisation must per- 
force fo into abeyance, Vhe criticisms 
have ranged from the practical to the 
more Jdeologieal Tt has semetimes 
seemed unusually difficult to get a reply 
on the telephone from CARD head- 
quarters. Potentially active members 
have fallen off in’ enthusiasm as it 
seemed that CARD was “too theore- 
tieal,” ‘Stoo legalistic,” “out of touch 
with the immigrant workers.” But the 
aims behind the convention show that 
the executive of CARD have been as 
niuch ware of the criticisms as anyone 
else. And, if aims are a reliable touch- 
stone, they intend to do something about 
CARD’s weak spots. 

With a large number of other organisa- 
{ions affliated, CARD will gain the finan- 
cial and) organisational stability it has 
previously sadly lacked. More than that, 
if Pakistani and West Tndian groups are 
simultaneously affiliated to the same 
mother organisation, combined action 
hecomes much simpler. This would have 
been a great asset at Preston, during the 
Courtaulds’ strike, for example, where 
even an cffer of financial assistance from 


Michael De Freitas (reputed to have so 
massive a folowing, particularly among 
the West Indians) could not induce the 
West Indian workers to strike in syne 
pathy with the Pakistanis. 

Although CARD is right to pear its 
ciforts to involving the “grass roots” 
tinmigrant organisations, there is) the 
potential danger that this might inadver- 
tently polarise the race situation, per- 
haps creating an informal © coloured 
union.” But a more subtle danger, per- 
haps less easy to guard against, possibly 
exists within CARD itself 


In a letter to Peace News on July 2, Ray- 
mond Challinor criticised CARD on the 
grounds that people associated with it 
favoured 
“)..ending the strike on any ferms. 
They talked of ccempromise; in fuct, 
they meant capitulation, To them, win- 
ning the strike was secondary to avoid- 
ing an aggravation of race relations,” 
This kind of basic criticism adds weight 
to accusations of  over-timidity; but 
CARD's press offieer, Richard Small, told 
2 Peace News reporter last week that 
CARD's attitude towards the strike was 
very different from what Raymond Challi- 
nor states. In fact, the “conciliation at 


FASLANE from front page 


is not going to be any less of an im- 
position for being a pacific one. 
“ Answering social needs" is naturally 
not a simple task. It is necessary first 
to understand what these are, and how 
they are, perhaps obliquely, expressed : 
this entails residing actually in the 
Gareloch community. 


It also involves close contact with the 
resident social and community workers. 
Most of these people will be primarily 
concerned with the mental and social in- 
tegrily of the handful of clients around 
their doorstep. Nonetheless, they are 
well-trained in the recognition of stress 
and tension peculiar to their own 
neighbourhoods. Is it far-fetched to sug. 
gest that, in the coming months or 
years, Faslane will exert a unique pres- 
sure on members of the communities 
in the West Coast nexus (if it has not 
done so already)? 1 think not: Kd. 
Primrose in a recent study of the Scot- 
tish village for which he is GP, ascribed 
a large proportion of the mental i))- 
health of his patients to the presence of 
a whisky distiNlery, which took a small 
number of the local men. The influence 
of the distillery was both direct (through 
aleoholism) and indirect) (hy creating 
family and inter-family strains). An 
atomic base is, | imagine, considerably 
More potent than a distillery of the 
highest proof, 


One factor indicative of stress is the 
“Tuddism ” near to the surface in sinall 
communities - an element which, it is 
fo be hoped, can be canalised into 
ywaceful forms of action. Scotland and 
Vales still provide centres for radical 
feeling which English counterparts have 
not known sinee 1924. In recent months 
T have observed the genesis of a num: 
ber of acts which IT would place in this 
eategory - obstruction and incendiarism 
on railway tines, carried out mostly but 
not solely hy children. Without reading 
too much into these activities, the in- 
volved spectator sees growing here an 
articulate group-conseiousness directed 
not merely against British Rail in itself, 
but against the alien standards it but- 
tresses. My experience is Hmiled ta one 
estate (which the railway line literally 
cuts in two) but could almost certainly 
find comparisons in other parts of the 
country. 


J referred above to non-violent “élites,” 
and was using this term in the non- 
emotive sense (as T. S. Eliot did in 
Notes Towards the Definition of Cul- 
ture). In the cireumstanees it is prabab- 
ly the best term avatilahle, Resides form- 
ing the basis of a peace action centre 
near Faslanc, such an élite might pro- 
vide future plans for the non-violent 
conversion of Faslane which would be 
presented to pacifist groups here and 


abroad. T am not ignoring the present 
conversion plan, whieh may yet prove 
effective - for all any of us know it 
might even be accepted by the govern- 
ment. But the great need is for a plan- 
ning group not merely harnessed to, 
but willingly immersed in, the whole 
host of Gareloch affairs, and prepared 
to udopt any pacific alternative, accord- 
ing to circumstances, Only then perhaps 
can we really know what the alterna- 
tives are, and what our “ conscious spon- 
faneity”’ should) produce against this 
second greatest of all the British “ cank- 
ers of a calm world and a long peace.” 
Roger Moody is one-time Secretary of the 
Bristol campaign against capital punish- 
ment. 


any costs” line had come from a CARD 
member but not one authorised to re- 
present the organisation or its views on 
the strike. 

Unfortunate confusions Hke this point 
to a basic weakness that CARD has dis- 
played all along: a failure to communi- 
cate Clearly on particular issues. While 
the Commonwealth prime ministers 
seemed to be taking little interest in the 
race relations problems in this country, 
CARD didn’t scem to be trying to in- 
fluence them at all. In fact, CARD did 
send a memorandum to the conference 
and tried to exert as much pressure as 
possible. But the point is that CARD 
must not only be doing things but be 
seen to de doing things. 

Communication is the point on which 
CAKD must be hottest in the future. 
With the politicians performing their 


Dutch auction on the imnugrant question 
und the press largely accepting th 
tire ugly deal, those who still stand " 
the sanily and humanity of opposing WS 
Immigration Act in any restricting snape 
or form are going to find it even 10ugs ? 
from now on to get their opimem 
across. : 
There is a desperate need for a third 
voice on the British race problem, BP 
organisation that lies between the P ‘ 
licians end the hotheads but is able 
make itself heard at least as loudly 
both. Without such oan organisalon 
the climate cannat change, the politician 
cannot even begin to think to have t ; 
courage to stop their court-the-electorat 
games. he 
CARD is not yet a strong enough “ third 
voice.” Let’s hope that after its consul 
tional rebirth it might begin to be. 


by 
hb 


Dr Schroder’s trump card 


Dr Sehréder, the West German Foreign 
Minister, has called for a multilateral 
nuclear force, with the suggestion that 
West Germany might acquire nuclear 
arms if such a force is not set up. 
In an interview reported in several 
British papers on July 12, Dr Schréder 
said: 
“A forin of atomic organisation must 
be found which satisfies the security 
requirements of NATO’s non-nuclear 
members. ... 
“Tf this is achteved by the creation of 
a multilateral nuclear deterrent force 
or’ an equivalent solution, then Ger- 
many could offer to renounce the acqui- 
sition of her own atomic weapons.” 
He continued: 
“Tf we gave up this trump in our hand, 
Russia would hold all of them and 
there would never be a chance of re- 
unification.” 
Western embassies 1n Bonn are reported 
to be questioning the use of the word 
“acquisition”: how is Germany to 
acquire nuclear weapons without the sup- 
port of NATO members? But they are 
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Hands off Brick Lane 


My more serigus-minded staff comrades 
surgested that [ might slip a few words 
into my column this week on, wait for 
it, General de Gaulle and the Common 
Market, and, for good measure, the 
International Monetary Fund. You will 
no doubt be glad to read that the above 
is the full total of words T am going to 
slip in on those topics. 

Instead, a plea: God preserve the List 
End. Preserve it from articles in New 
Society (July 8, 1965); preserve it from 
a large influx of “artists” and “poets” 
who will make it even more fashionable; 
preserve it, above all, from American 
tourists. Although TI would rather you 
did not go there, the narrow. strects 
around Brick Lane are well worth visit- 
ing. Where else can you buy kehahs 
from a kebab stall, cheesecake and stru- 
del from a Jewish baker (beigels all 
night from Thursday into Friday), cur- 
ries and birianies, without walking more 
than a hundred yards? Where else can 
you hear (simultaneously) a West Indian 
blue beat group, a Negress hat gospeller 
tholding her services in the streets), 
the exotic sounds of musie from Pakls- 
tan? It all reads too much Jike a travel 
advert, only this time it is truce, Therein 
lies the danger. 


For example, we used to have an ex- 
cellent market in Old Montague Street. 
If you got down there carly on a Sunday 
morning, you could buy all sorts of 
odds and ends, Vieturiana, paintings, for 
very low prices, [t was so good a market 
that T became addicted to it, If T missed 
my early morning visits there on a Sun- 
day, it rankled for the rest of the week. 
Then one sad day J noticed that I could 


no longer afford many of the goods I 
used to buy. What had happened? An- 
swer: the word had pot round. The art 
dealers moved in. The “ fashionable” 
crowd moved in. The prices went up. 
Fairly soon I'm expecting to walk into 
my favourite Pakistani restaurant and 
find that I can no longer afford a curry. 
But there are other aspects of the East 
Tend that I don’t feel possessive about. 
Take this quote from the New Society 
article; 
“Derelicts drift up around the white 
walls of Christ Church, like flotsain .. . 
Round the corner the more gregarious 
are dozing on the grass of Christ 
Church Gardens, This is Itchy Park, 
a traditional home of the homeless, 
Jack London visited it in 1902 to 
write People of the Abyss. Me found 
‘a mass of miserable and distorted 
humanity ‘"" 
That was 1902. In 1965, vou can still 
see some really pitiful sights around 
Christ Church. It is when you realise 
that the gardens of the Church have 
actually been the “home” of derelicts 
for so many years that you see how 
deepset a problem these social uutcasts 
are, And how complacent our saciety is 
in regard to them. 


An interesting event in’ Cardiff later 
this year: the Commonwealth Arts 
Festival, Running from September 16 un- 
til Qetober 2, it will feature a wide 
range of what looks like really exciting 
material (really exciting as apposed to 
what the culture-mongers try to tell 
ws is exciting). Here's a random selection 
from the official programme: Jamaican 


not reported to be asking anothet 
question: how Dr Schréder expec 

Russia to allow Germany to be reunit®, 
once West Germany has acquired nucle 
weapons, whatever the means. 


Last week Senator Robert Kennedy nr 
gested in) Washington that the : 
should not be given precedence over 
non-proliferation agreement. Herr Vr 
Ilase, the West German State Secretar 
in the Press and Information Office, § id 
on Monday that West Germany wis 
only subscribe to an agreement “wilt 
the problem of nuctear security Wilh. 
the Atlantic Alliance had been sal 
factorily settled.” in 
When more and more nations talk 
terms of “nuclear security,” the danse 
of the control of nuclear weapons beco” 
ing Jooser is obvious, and the nee ine 
non-proliferation agreement becomes + 
more pressing. It is vitally important t ; 
West German pressure showld not 
allowed ta sabotage attempts to get ri 
agreement, either by forcing the Ame, 
cans to draw hack, or by hlackmallife 
the NATO countries into reviving ™ 
MLF. 


National Dance Theatre, Nigerian fa 
Opera, Caricature Puppet Theat 
Kathkali Dancers, the young Japan, 
conductor, Seiji Osawa, conducting Ay 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. I've nn 
included what I think might he ree 


exciting in that ist. But many My 
predictable events are taking Dey 
There will be a film festival, We 


poetry, theatre productions (with the @ 
perimental Traverse Theatre group A 
Edinburgh, under the direction of C8™ 
dian Jim Haynes), boxing, tennis, j se 
folk songs, and inevitably it seems they 
days, a poets’ conference, The inteTe, 
ing thing Is that the poets’ conferen» 
will run concurrently with a journals 
conference, but there will he a Jie 
session of the poetry and journé, 
conferences on Wednesday, Septet, 
22. “The pompousness will," no da", 
“he terrific.” Programmes and tick, 
for the festival can be abtained from * 
Festival Offices, City Hall, Cardiff. 


+ * * 


+ pdill 
One other point about that © nt 
Commonwealth Festival is that it ™ 

impress on certain quarters just i 
much of a lively cultural tradition tag 
peoples of the Commonwealth count int’ 
have. And when you consider ti ‘ve 
plications of {he Timmizration ACU te 
are maybe being more than a ly. 
hypocritical in projectiny all that Blaiy 
will in Wales when there is apple pe 
so much badwill in Westminster. 


Cardift would he the ideal place ial 


CARD to hold a teach-in, Or woul’ “ane 
be just to ruin what could be urea 


Joyable festival by draguing in the 
nasty bore of politics? 


he em | 
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Ronald Sampson 


Malatesta’s reluctant 


violence 


Eri. . 

Tricg Malatesta: His Life and) fdeas: 
elupiled and Edited hy Vernon 
ns (Freedom Press, Toondon, 
8). 


I’p,: 
angie? Malatesta, the Malian communist 
Capi nist spent a jong Hfe resistiny 
dur alism, nilitarism and the state itself 
events the period of the high noon and 
Hor, Ual decay of laissez-faire capitalism. 
(1853 Just after the 1848) revolulions 
wae te he died the year the New Deal 
Nati INE inaugurated, Although a jour 
Jour, fl editor of many anarchist 
be ls and papers, he never ceased to 
hic 7 Workman among workers, earning 
ite Ving as a mechanic electrician well 
in old age. Nor did he confine himself 
WorpePaganda and agitation among the 
wy i Ts. Tle was a direct actionist who 
ing tht to put his revolutionary theories 

Practice by organising armed = in- 
ajtttions of the peasants in Southern 
oye © seize the land and establish their 
f Colnmunes. 

nt 
Sp; 880 touk part in an insurrection in 
tray, Participated in the Belgian gen- 
Chigg hike, and attended countless anar- 
feat, “ongresses. He was condemned to 
4 vit three times for his revolutionary 
tions ies, imprisoned on many ecea- 
five, ANd obliged to spend some thirty 
ears of his life in exile from his 
on tana in the countries of Western 
Matos * the Argentine and the United 


ita 2 1012, On returning to ftaly 
ter te war, he at once resumed his 
Weagio% Was arrested in 1920, but was 
nh roe when a national general strike 
My ferptest seemed imminent. He con- 
Reem, his days as an old man virtually 
Hus satauicado under house arrest in 
iss aie Italy. Tis memory is doubt- 
aint"! xreen in the hearts of many 
eruq porkers; in the pages of the 
‘tig Neyclopedia Haliana, however, 
\ dee Corded the seantiest of references 
sim tan A. 1. Rowse, Sir Walter 
or Sit Commander Stephen King. 
eoyen tt Arthur ‘Tedder. 

*sta’s life strugale bore eloquent 


witness to hic sincere detestation of in- 
jJuslice and oppression; he had great 
courage and made great saerifices. He 
was quite incorruptible and also - and 
this is more rare - had some senuine 
humility. When urged to write his 
memoirs, he repoed: “UT will think about 
Howhen there aren't more important 
things to do, when Pm oan old nian.” 
And he always did find mare impartani 
things to do. This is unfortunate, since 
he wrote well - a simple, direct fucid 
style, unmistakable in its content, scorn- 
ing eqnivocation, a style entirely un- 
suited to the evasiveness and maral sty- 
ness of so much that passes for “quality 
journalisin in our daily and Sunday 
press. 
The warmth of his humanity is ovi- 
deneed by his visit to Naples in 1884 
to nurse the victiins of a cholera epidem- 
ic, and a similar warm generosity shines 
through his writing: at its best. ag in his 
critical appraisal of his friend, Kropot- 
kin Aainst all this must be set the 
immeasurable harm and confusion 
caused among simple folk by the tena- 
city and vigour with whieh he pro 
pounded the dangerous and false myth 
(hat the welfare of humanity can be 
advanced by violent means. The most 
that can be said in this respect is that 
he made no attempt to conceal the ab- 
surdity of tis selfcantradictory stand 
whieh appears on page after page of 
his writing - frequently in successive sen- 
tences. To take but a few examples: 
“ Anarchists are opposed ta vialence; 
everyone knows that. The main pla 
of anarchism is the removal of vio 
lence fram hajnan eelatians.” 


“ Anarchist violence is the only vio- 
lence that is justifiable, whieh is not 
criminal J am of course speaking of 


Violence which tas truly anarchist 
characteristies ? 

“Wei are on prinsiple opposed fo 
viglence .. . 

“Far ous the oppressed are always 


in a Shite of legitimate defence and 
are fully justified fn rising without 
waiting to be actually fired on y 
" .vinience ts .. an unpleasant 
necessity, which must cease the 


Malatesta. Reproduced by courtesy 
of Freedom Press. 


" 


moment liberation is achieved . 
“This revolution nnust of necessity be 
violent, even though violence is in 
itself an evil.” 
Violent revolution, be is at) pains ta 
point out, has failed time and tinte again 
to secure ifs aims. What ts more, he 
thakes the correct diagnosis - that the 
cause of tins illusion is the belief that 
“freedam jis a good principle fer a 
future society, bul not for the present. 
It is in the name of this thesry that 
existing tyranoies have been estab- 
lished, and wilk be established, if the 
people allow themselves to be taken 
my. 
Ife cites both the Jacobins and the Bol- 
sheviks aus conerete dbhastrations of his 
thesis, Anarchists, it appears, however, 
ure an exception fo the general rule. fn 
common with all others whe are pre 
stunphious enough to believe thal they 
have a ogiyht to make over society in 
thea own image, anarchisis believe that 


the violence which would be required 
for such a purpose is valid) for them 
alone. Hos wrong wien ised by any- 
hody else stnce their motives or bliute- 
prints are not the correct ones. 

The truth is that Malatesta, noiwith- 


standing: his disavawal of power, shares 
with Lenin, and for hat matter with all 
other rulers and aspirants ta rule. a 
fundamental scepticism concerning the 
possihility or effectiveness of a gemiine 
public opinion. 
Lenin, addressing the peasants’ congress 
in) Petrograd ino which the Bolsheviks 
contraiied a bare fifth of the delegates, 
said on November 27, 1927, “ff sovial- 
ism can only be realised when the in- 
tellectual development of all the peaple 
permits it, then we shall nut see social: 
isin for at least five hundred years..." 
Compare with this Malatesta’s observa- 
tion: 
“The great majority of anarchists, 
if 1 am not mistaken, hold the view 
that human perfectibility and anarchy 
would not be achieved even in a few 
thousand years, H first one did nat 
create by the revohufion, made by a 
couscious minority, the necessary en. 
viraninent for freedony and well-being. 
For this reason we want to make the 
revolution as soon as possible .. ." 


The theory of knowledge underlying this 
revolutionary anarchist thesis is prag- 
matic and relativist. The anarchists’ 
competitors in (he revolutionary business 
are not fo he trusted with power he- 
cause they have the intolerance that 
allegedly accompanies absolutist values 


“The aim of the Jacobins, and all 
authoritarian parties who believe 
themselves to be in possession of 
absolute truth, is to impose their ideas 
on the ignorant niasses,” 
This argument ignores the fact that the 
Marxist-Leninists who have earried out 
a number of authoritarian revolutions 
are certainly not moral absolutists. Sinee 
the truth that is eternal and unchangin: 
is the tncompatibitity of lave with power, 
lunarance of or indifference to this truth 
by Leninists and Malatestans, and a 
fartior? all the puwer seekers on the 
right fram the Labourites through the 
Liberals and Conservatives to the Fas- 
cists, leaves them all necessarily morally 
impotent as they jump this way and 
thal according to the shifting pragmatic 
requirements of power. 
Since toa they live their lives hy the 
ingic of power, they are unable ta ex- 
verionee the nature and effectiveness of 
ove as expressed through the individual 
and through hon extending infectiously 
to others. Power accardingly is never 
challenged in the only place in which 
it ean he challenged effectively - in the 
individual human breast. Power in the 
eyes of the pragmatist is always some- 
thing that is veing te be challenged in 
the future - and of course by external, 
insitutional means, xo that na distaste- 
ful personal choices here ani now by 
ae reluctant individual are ever ealled 
OF. 
Of course, this means Uat po panacens, 
ho quick salations are ta be looked far. 
The struggle is inescapably slow: and 
this chafes pad frustrates every person 
who ts at all sensifive to the sheer enor- 
intty of the present burden of suifering 
aad injustice The temptation is always 
strong fa believe that there must he 4 
shacbcut ta a warld nearec to aur lieart’s 
desire through means of power And ig 
{his way we are blinded fa the minst 
inmportant pf ali the truths ial liberaig, 
namely, Waal pawer is potential in avery 
human breast and is always evil 


No one knew betier than Malatesta the 


Peace News July 16 1963) §& 


deficiences of the workloy people as 
they wrestled with their appalting socal 
legacy. No one was less prone tu sentt 
mentalise them. His fleree sympathy and 
identification with them led him to neck 
the road fo insurrection as am curly 
means of deliverance froma their misery. 

It has taken a long Hime to awaken from 
this dream; bat the evidence as clear 
that the workers have began to under- 
stand the fallacy of this false start. To 
overcame their own debilitating fetters 
is inevitably a lon and painful strugte; 
but this is the road to ullimate advance, 
since oO Oppressor in the world ean 
stand against a determined, courageous, 
epalttarian and non-violent working 
class 


The vices uf the sovial classes who live 
an the backs of the working niasses are 
all too apparent ~ at least to inteHlectuals 
of the left. Po ask them te change spon 
taneausly would indeed be a Jabour of 
Sisyphin, Pint to uoderstand aright the 
weaknesses oF the many whaso work lay 
lives are noivexploitative is fo provide 
the means of achieving the inteNectual 
and moral revolution which eam trily 
liberate, Malatesta’s descriptive realism 
is brutally frank, and offers a sharp 
chatlenze fa alt educatars amd noti 
violent agitators. 
“Capilalist soelety is so constituted 
thal, generally speaking, the interests 
of each class. of euch eategory, of 
each individual are in conflict with 
these of all ather classes, categories 
and individuals... The list is unending - 
antagonism between employed and un- 
employed, between men and women, 
between native workers und foreign 
workers th heir midst, between 
workers who use a public service and 
those who work in that service, be 
tweet those who have a trade and 
those wha want tu Jearn it. Hut 7 
would here draw special attention to 
the interest that workers engaged in 
the Hoary trades have in the pros- 
perity of the wealthy classes and that 
of a whole number of categories af 
workers in different localities that 
‘business’ should) comme their way, 
even if at the expense of other focali- 
ties and fo the detriment of produc 
tion which is useful ta the community 
as a whole, 


“And what should he said of those who 
work in industries harmful to society 
and to individuals, when they have 
no other way of earning a living? fn 
normal times, when there is na faith 
ln am tminent revolition, just ga 
and ry to persuade workers at the 
arsenals who are threatened with un- 
employment not to deaiand that the 
Kaverninent shauld build pew bate 
ships.” 
In his discussiun of the necessity for 
violent revolution, Malitesta chooses 1a 
attack the Tolatoyans, in the course of 
which he perversely deacribes Tolxtay 
as a mystic, Nothing could be further 
fram the truth As a matter of fact, Tob 
Stuy, whoa wan a voracious reader, did 
not averlook Mahitests, reading hie A 
concise Sysfem ‘ir Anarchy in ten 
conversutians, published in Mascaw in 
1808, He made a single etitry in his 
diary for June 16, 60%, which terse 35 
fC 1s vues strafght to the root of the 
matter 


“Tt would be yond to show clearly that 
if there is talk of stroyela, thal love, 
besides its internal sumifleaure, 79 
Me ontost. powerful instrument af 
atrugide. Reading Malatesta, it is so 
clearly evident that anarchiste are 
those people, betieving in regaon and 
the validity of deduehian and the ap 
pla iG fo life of the law af love, 
but not knowing and not acknoawledg 
jag thia law.” (Pale Sabranie Socht 
venti, Vol. 47, pH). 

Mr Vernon Richards, who tias translated 

and edited this callection of Maltatesta’s 

Wrilings, as well as hroviding wetes far 


4 moro extended UE ai per: 
farmed a ealued publ: service, it is 
unfortungie that he appads a final 


chapler fa discuss approvingly the ale- 
vante of Malatesta’s ingurrectionary 
theories {9 anarchista toilay. Not e¥en 
the final paroxysins of apocalyptic vio 
lence that have disfigured our time seem 
in the least in deter the furlle and ini- 
miaral enthusiasm of the advacates af 
insnrrectionary vidkence. 


Renald Ganon ie a lecture ie dar 


ernident at Bristol Uaiverity, He recent: 
ly published and uviuted a Bret teana 
lailga ia Enetish wh 
* Tae Crista in Civilisation” 


ui fee Tolstax's eaay,. 
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A scene from Harold Pinter’s “The 
Homecoming.” Ruth (Vivien Mer- 
chant) kisses her brother-in-law, 
Lenny (an Holm) while her hus- 
hand (Michael Bryant) looks ou. 
Photograph by courtesy of the 
Aldwych Theatre. 


Towards the end of Harold Pinter’s play, 
The Homecoming, an attractive woman 
dances with her brother-in-law. Within 
moments she is kissing him, Another of 
her brothers-in-law walks into the room, 
looks at the loving pair and says, “ Thats 
for me.” He goes over, takes over, ana 
rolls the woman on to the floor, He Hes 
on top of her. Throughout this sequence, 
her husband, the brother of the othe? 
two men, has been calmly looking on. 


Leading up to this scene there has been 
an act and a half of the skill of Harold 
Pinter, admirably produced and directed 
at the Aldwych theatre. The audience 
has had no choice but to be entertained 
by Pinter humour, Pinter microscopic 
analysis of human behaviour, Pinter 
zany quirks, Pinter menacing moods and 
the rest of that playwright's ambiguous 
fun, So much have they been entertained 
that they might miss what it is exactly 
Harold Pinter is communicating to them. 
When the curtain falls on the woman's 
giant, coarse-sized father-in-law shouting 
“Kiss me” at her, the audience is still 
laughing. 
The trouble is that what was happening 
on the stage just was not funny. rhe 
woman had once been a “ model” before 
she took up with her Doctor of Philos0 
phy husband. By the end of the play 
she has gone into contract with he! 
husband’s family: she will be theit 
collective mistress. Her husband wi 
return to his scholarly life on a univers! 
ty campus in the States, 
Before he leaves he talks about having 
to retain intellectual equilibrium, Hi8 
intellect is seen at one point to flounder 
badly, But as he leaves, he has uncot 
vincingly regained his composure. He }§ 
a pathetic figure, unable to cope with 
the animal aspects of his life, unbae 
anced. His wife is also pathetic: unable 
to control the animal. His brothers aré 
doubly pathetic because what sex thé 
Tom NMicGrath want they have to draw up a contract 
for, and, at the same time, they share 
the woman’s complete submission 1? 
sexuality, 
The nastiness in all this is that nowhere 


} is there any mention of love, The charac: 
Peet ters, when seen out of the Pinter com 
text, are pathetic; but they never emerge 

: as pathetic on the stage. The only rela 

a tionship feasible between them is on the 
Sade basis for the interhuman, violen¢® 


They are in fact only partly real. 

But Pinter, in his own distinctive way; 
presents these characters as the re 
thing. And he gets away with it because 
Pinter’s peculiar way is so facilely a 
tractive, It is important to note hi 
this play is not a tragi-comedy, althous 
it masquerades as one at times, Rat id 
it is the tragic made comical, man he 
up to dispassion and consequently ma “i 
to look ridiculous, coldly, For tragi-comy 
dy there has to be a double awarenes" 
of the absurdity of the human predic’ 
ment and the pitifulness of it, ThU* 
although the audience was laughin’ 
when weeping might have been me 
appropriate, it was not because f 
playwright had shown the audience 
way beyond the tears but because aly 
had concealed the tears, distorted Te 
ity, ; 

In one scene, for example, the efteminalt 
uncle of the family reacts to the Ai : 
bonanza around him by dropping ole 
The other characters are annoyed, 
indifferent. Someone remarks that 
Probably dead. The audience laugh’ ay 
play goes on. The dead unele is forgot® 
- another kinky Pinter joke. 

The real danger of this becomes € n 
when you try to locate exactly what #1 oy 
er is saying, There is a lot in the Poy 
about the old intellect versus ans: 
anxieties, and some subtleties about | ote 
isting by “acting on things” anc face 
ing in things” but, after all the sur ts 
layers have been removed, the Vall’), 
puzzles untied, it is clear that pinte is 
saying, precisely, nothing. His P 7 ige: 
his style, And his style is to debumar™ 
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Sam (John Norrington.) 1} 
Pinter’s style, writes Tom MeG 
“is to dehumanise,” Photopt” 
courtesy Aldwych Theatre. 
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THE MORALS OF THE STATE 
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the Enforcement of Morals, by Patrick 
Devlin (Oxford University Press, 25s). 


a Justice in Society, by Morris Gins- 
lrg (Pelican Original, 4s 6d). 


We 


Of are in the middle, so we are told, 


tiie sexual revolution. We may now 
ita e ‘fuck " in our newspapers, con- 
achetves are available In slot 
atts ines, the law on abortion is under 
: ae and the House of Lords has 
on ed in favour of reforming the Jaw 
r homosexuality. The Sunday news- 
ee feel constrained to discuss the 
suphics at length, either from a philo- 
i ‘ied or empirical point of view; and 
demic Dackeround there rumbles an aca- 
cour debate, conducted with rapier-like 
igre? OF the role of the law in the 
orcement of morals. 


Ih ¢ ‘ F 
i Substance the debate is a classic one 
Sed on J. S. Mill’s famous statement: 


That the only purpose for which 
Power can be rightfully exercised aver 
any member of a civilised eommunity, 
reainst his will, is to prevent harm 
9 others, His own good, either physi- 
a or moral, is not a sufficient war- 
Fant.” (Essay on Liberty), 


qs leads to his equally famous distinc. 
the ,potween actions which affect only 
{ nendividual performing them and ac- 
Tha® which affect society as a whole. 
iyinioeate should only intervene in ac- 
Bory. that come into the second cate- 


iN, immediate criticism of this view is 
“it is difficult to suggest any actions 
ea Which society has knowledge that 
reg, D€ considered to be purely “ self- 
opting.” If society has no knowledge 
an action the question scarcely arises 
ity Practical form, though in theory 
4y be held even so that if the action 
less 18 the agent in any way then he is 
foci ible to fulfil his responsibilities to 
Clety, 
yas ee 
ie if this is the substance of the de- 
* the form has been Jess abstraet 


recommendation of the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee: 


“that homosexual behaviour between 
consenting adults in private should no 
lange be a criminal offence,” 


and thelr assumption in reaching this 
decision that: 
“there must remain a realin of private 
morality and immorality which is, in 
brief and crude terms, not the law's 
business.” 


It is this stalement Uhat provoked Lord 
Devlin’s lecture on The Enforcement of 
Morals, which has recently been re- 
printed, together with six other lectures 
that develop its general theme. He ar- 
gues that a shared moral consensus is 
as important for the stability of society 
as is a political consensus. There can, 
therefore, be no “ private" morality in 
which society hus no interest any more 
than there can be a “* private” rebellian 
in political affairs, By their nature 
morals and politics are matters of pub- 
lic concern because they form the fabric, 
if not the verv raison d'etre, of human 
society, 
And if this is so, then: 
“Society may use the law to preserve 
morality in the same way as it uses 
it to safeguard anything else that is 
essential to its existence,” 
Lord Devlin has been heavily criticised, 
T believe unfairly, for pursuing a line of 
thought that equates, to use the title of 
an article by Protessor H. L. A. Hart, 
“Immorality and Treason” (The Listen- 
er, July 30, 1959). To my mind he is 
equating them only in the sense that 
ultimately decisions on the cantent of 
morality or sedition must rest with the 
community. There is no longer any ab- 
solute code - or religion - acceptahle to 
everyone as a basis of society. 
To the sociologist this appears as a 
truism. Professor Ginsberg, in On Jus- 
tice in Society, joins in stressing the 
point that “the law must keep close 
to what is taken to be the moral sense 
of the community.” This is not to sug- 


of all moral olfences. Criminal sanctions 
are, on purely utilitarian perounds, in- 
appropriate to many breaches of the 
moral cede, while the misery caused to 
the convicted - or blackmailed - may 
far outweigh any possible benefit ae 
cruing to society. A morality that needs 
to be enforced by harsh application of 
the law is in any case one in which 
the degree Gf conseusus is low, and for 
this reason alone changes may be imdi- 
cated. Professor Ginsberg pomts out: 


“Phere are certain things in life which 
depend for their value upen inner 
choice and spontaneity and whieh the 
Juw in so lar as it uses eoercion should 
leave alone.” 


Rut this does nat remove merals from 
politics, If it is accepted that the moral 
code can no longer be derived solely 
from spiritual authority, then someone ~ 
some machinery - must exist to decide on 
the attitude of the state to mora] issues. 
Both the general content of the moral 
code and that part of it to be enforced 
by law will need to be defined. 1 will 
not do to suggest that the slate should 
have no morals, No one would welcome 
the full iniplications of that position. 
To state the obvious: no one would allow 
children to be used, even willingly, in 
sexual deviations. And if there is to be 
a line - how old, for example, is a 
child? - someone must draw it. 


For Lord Devlin, with his lawyer's train- 
ing, the appropriate tribunal fs the jury, 


who will need to decide the cases 
brought before them. These are the 
rational not rationalist - men and 


women who occupy the seats in_ the 
Clapham omnibus of legal fletion, They 
ure, too, the electorate! 


The difficulty for reformers, who are 
often demacrats as well, is that the “ ar- 
dinary’ member of the electorate or 
jury box is unlikely to be as advanced 
in his thinking on moral issues as is 
the reforming intellectual. The Lonse 
of Cammons voted against reform of 
the laws on homosexuality, and they 


ith: 
hag largely been conducted around the gest that the law must have cognisance probably reflected the views of their 


T ap, 

ijhere is no content to the play because 

Ving 8 exactly the vision of human life 
€r is projecting: nothingness. 


¥ he was open about this, there could 
howe? comnplaining. On the contrary, 
a pets he stands an his expert head 
ty make fhe content of his play seem 
ayy, brafound. Even if he was sincere 
bin) CoPOUE immaturity as a playwright, 
Xpticgt failing to make his meaning 
Yu, lt enough, this would be excusable. 
Know, Mer is a master-craftsman. He 
Bach 5S exactly what he is doing with 
ly, tittle word of his sharp-witted dia- 
how (00k, Pinter is saying, this is 
yoy Ahings are. They eannot be changed: 
e ‘Te all ridiculous creatures flounder- 
Sig &@ vacuum you revere as human 
ase ee. You are absurd and ugly, 
loyy® little creatures without a fibre of 
the “te you. And while he is saying this, 
Peg tence is laughing and laughing, 
Yong ably unaware of the nihilist non- 
p_© he is slipping over with the jokes. 


ry 
hantnately, theatre audiences are pro- 
fv,” More résilient than they are often 

ie tedit for; but how much of the 
ty ai gets through even the tough- 
Mivngs Stance to create a bit of psychic 
+ Wag. hen I got out of the theatre 
loys epressed as hell, yet | had en 
tee the brilliance of the play. Perhaps 


Mtec, @Xachly this kind of subliminal 


Sorig Nhat the David Holbrooks of this 
te AFC sa concerned about. 
ih, tick uses a similar teelinique 


fy '8h not so cunningly and to convey 
Mor, dream message. 

Rema all, ruse, Wild, | Jocular 
I Oing 85 on the sereen, the erotie bit 
“longi, Worked out with serious-minded 
‘Y. When the film comes to an 

‘n Jellicoe has managed to put 


thase 


down the smooth and = snecessful sex- 
Knack man she wanted to put dawn, and 
managed to get the shy boy she is in 
love with off with the virgin girl she is 
in love with. All is well that ends well 
for Jellicoland. Despite those portentous 
rape sequences in the middle of the 
film, innocence has triumphed once 
again. The fairy tale has come true. 
Considering the terms in which Ann 
Jellicoe states her sexual theme, the 
ending is pretty unconvineing. She has 
written a mad erally play. But when 
Evil tries to seduce the virgin, we dis- 
cover he is nat really Evil at all. The 
vir] backs away from him, telling him 
to Jeave her alone. Suddenly her words 
change. She is beyging him to came to 
her. Then she faints. Wer seducer thinks 
she is dead and is siek al the thought. 
Thus he is not really Evil. fe has only 
heen playing. ‘Phe Morality play is lack- 
ing its essential Satan. But how many in 
the audience even notice what is going 
on underneath the fun of the Alm, any- 
way? How many of them vet the senti- 
mental message but don't know they've 
got it? 

Somehow, though, with The Knack, the 
use of this Siren’s voice technique isn’t 
quite so objectionable, Perhaps this is 
because the Jellicoe message has been 
done to death for centuries anyway. If 
we're not immune to if by naw, we'll 
never be, Ter fairy tale film is im facet 
consoling, if untrue, But Pinter is not 
telling fairy tales. 


He apes Becket a lot but he has none 
of Bocket's immense compassion: he 
borrows frora fonesca but has none af 
Tonesco’s philosapiieal briillanre. So 
what is he about? | dont think it Is 
simply a case of another playwright con 


PINTER by Tom McGrath continued 


stantly repealing a best-selling style to 
keep his bank account and his reputation 
up. Pinter is using the theatre to ex- 
press a life-style, one that gives him 
comfort: he is trying to he coal, 


The kind of cold, fishy gaze he turns 
on the charatters in his plays is the 
gaze he wishes he could turn on real 
Hfe. What loaks in his wark like an 
almost Zennish detachment {s, in fact, 
a disafiiliation, a refusal to be invalyed 
And behind this refusal there is the 
fear of involvement and its angat-caus- 
ing consequences. Also, there is the 
intellectual comfort — non-invalvement 
offers. Instead of risking bis Nfe on a 
battlefield, he risks a few howra on 3 
chesshoard. That is why his plays are 
always near abstract: be refuses flesh 
and blood in favour of a few puppets 
he can play around with. 


What other explanations are there? 
Mayhe Pinter reaily does carry the at: 
litudes he expresses in his plays inte 
real life, If he dues, then why does he 
hother to he a member of anti-apartheid? 
Maybe he dues simply want te make same 
money and some fame. That is possibile. 
Bnt a playwright of his technical eikills 
could make muck more £sd fi he lew 
ered his intelectual sights a bit, 1 seems 
more likely that he is indulging an 
anxious solf. 

The Homecoming is deceptive enough 
with tts manipulation of buman values 
and cations ta merit the Jahel, abscene, 
There would be a healthier British 
theatre, $f plays like The Homecoming 
were ant produced. In other wards, this 
is a call for censorahip. But it is not 
addressed (0 the Lerd Chamberlain. The 
hest censor far The Homecaming would 
have heen Harold Pinter himeelf. 
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constituents. In numerous discussions 
with active Labour voters T have found 
very few in favour af abolishing the 
death penalty .. . and so, unhappily, 
one could go on, 
What is the alternative? One tempta- 
lion is to suggest that the ordinary per. 
son is not equipped to deckle such ques 
tions: but then, as Lord Devlin points 
out with great truth: 
“What is obtained except ta substi- 
tite for the voice of God the voice 
of the Superior Person? A free society 
is as much offended hy the dictates 
af an intellectual oligarchy as by 
thase of an autocrat.” 
Theo difference between conservative and 
radical in this matter is that one is con 
tent to accept the traditions and preju- 
dices of the majority, whereas the other 
is aclive in seeking change. There can 
be no doubt that the tone of Lord 
Deviin’s essays is conservative. Although 
he has made clear his own view that 


the laws relating to homosexuality 
should be changed, he 4s willing to 
walt on the very slowly developing 


public opinion before action is taken. 


Professor Ginsberg criticises him far not 
allowing far “the part that the law 
may play in shaping the moral sense of 
the community.” It js after all a dialecti- 
cal process. There are leaders as well 
as led, and the leaders may if they act 
with courage exorcise the traditional 
fears of the majority, which are so close 
to the surface in questions of morals. 


The first strength, then, of Lord Devlin’s 
book is his insistence on the soclalagical 
basis of morals, while the second is his 
firm opposition te moral étitism. This is 
a danger that Hes in wail for every 
refarmer. We start with a firm belief 
in toleranee and social equality, but the 
way is hard and our views become rigid, 
We apply reason to human seciety far 
getting that it is often too sharp a taal 
for the spongy texture of its subject. 
Professor Ginshery warns usa af the 
dangers which a reformer faces when 
applying reason to a critique of society. 
Tn his intraductian he writes: 
‘The jirst of these Is the fanaticism 
of abstraet right, the fanaticism that 
ses one wrong and sees it so big That 
it overshadows all else, or that svizes 
pen one right and would wreck 
society ta vindicate it. The other is 
the worship of the established arder 
conceived not only as greater than any 
individual, but as something in which 
the individual iv Jost.” 
In the rust of the bavk Professor Ging 
here discusses, in fhe rativaalist tradi 
tion of morals. wherein lies justice in 
our sociely. Like the Greeks he finds 
it in equality. Not the arithmetical equal- 
ity that treats all mnen as equal, fat 
{he propartianate equality that takes 
account af relevant rosemblanees and 
differenzes. 
Frem this paint of view he examines 


the cilizen's righle te edweation and. to 


personal security! his econemie and 
politieal rights; and fis righta_ in the 
field covered by jurisprudence, 1 is in 
thie last section that he trayurses the 
ground covered by Lord Devlin, and by 
concentrating on this theme this review 
hus done less than justice to the rest 
of Vrofessor Ginsberg’s book It ls, how. 
ever, an uneven beek. Chapters of some 
thearetical complexity are falluwed by 
chapters of disarming simplichy. 

it may be that too wide a fishl was 
attempted in one value, bul the ideas 
are always lively, and in matters af 
Tagral philosophy it is often afimulags 
rather than texte that are needed, it 
ia our collective thought that will nea. 
vidu the rationale ef morality in the 
futuce. Certainly noone aa tnishing 
Professar Glasherg’s book can daukt 
that there ts inuch work Jeft for: the 
reformer in our society. We will da 
heiler if we waste po fime seeking > 
in MIN or oleowtere - for abstract Hgts 
te guide our actions. 


Williaa: Hampton is Lecturer in Palit 
cal Selevce in ihe Department of Bxtre- - 


wayal Studies, University ef Shefiield. 
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Political Economy, Volume f, by Oskar 


Lange (Pergamon 45s). 


One price that Marxism has paid for 
becoming the theory of a revolutionary 
world movement has been the virtual 
paralysis of its development as a serious 
method of social analysis. This paralysis 
has not extended to all traditions of 
Marxism and particularly mot to the 
tradition of those marginal men who, 
in the space between iovements, have 
always made theoretical contributions of 
a major order. But the reality of the 
paralysis is there, 

Sartre, in whose last opus 4 major at- 
tempt is made to rectify the situation 
oe within, has perhaps put matters 
eSt: 


“Marxism, after drawing us to it, as 
the inoon draws the udes, after trans- 
forming all our ideas, liquidating the 
categories of our bourgeois thought, 
abruptly left us stranded. It did not 
satisfy our need to understand. In 


David Horowitz 


the particular situation in which we 
were placed, it no longer had anything 
fo teach us, because it had come to 
a stop.” (The Problem of Method) 
One measure of this petrification is the 
fact that fo this day there does not 
exist a single Marxist attempt to work 
out a consistent theory of the state in 
advanced capitalisin. 
In this situation, the appearance of 
Volume T of Oskar Lange’s Political 
Heonomy was bound {o be an event 
of major significance. For Professor 
Lange belongs to that small but strong 
current within the Marxist stream that 
is responsible for whatever is still vital 
and alive in Marxist theory. 
Indeed, this volume which deals with 
“General Problems,” mainly of a meth- 
odological nature, may represent the 
first attempt to go beyond the sugges- 
tive remarks of the famous Preface (lo 
a Contribution to the Critique of Poli- 
tical Economy) in formulating a coherent 
general mode! of social formations and 
socia] change. 


April Carter 


The other 


First Steps to Disarmament, edited by 
Evan Luard (Thames and Hudson, 
425), 

Firat Steps to Disarmament is a mislead- 
ing title. This is primarily a book about 
first steps towards arms control. It is 
possible that the test ban, hut line, and 
agreements not to militarise the Antarc- 
tic or orbit weapons in space may lead 
to more radica} attempts to limit the 
dangers of accidental war and the spread 
of nuclear weapons. It is also possible 
that such steps may make genuine dis- 
armament more likely, as some contri- 
butors cantiously argue. But arms con- 
tro] is concerned with rationalising the 
arms race, not with ending it. 

Within its terms of reference this is # 

very competent book, and a fairly tech- 

nical one. There are chapters on various 
forms of inspection by air, through 
observations posts and by the exchange 
of military missions - and on types of 
inspected zones. Wayland Young makes 
some interesting comments on the lin- 
gulstic and psychological traps in the 
terminology of inspection and control, 
andl opts for “ verification as the most 
neutral word. He inverts the usual pro- 
posala to follow up arms control meas- 
ures by verification and suggests “think 
of an inspection system and then see 
what sorts of statements it will verify.” 

There are also a number of contributions 

on broader and more political themes. 

Morton Halperin examines the political, 

military and technological incentives for 

countries to acquire nuclear weapons, 
and alsa the disincentives - the cost, 
internal political opposition and Inter- 
national Pree iesg symbolised and con- 
solidated by the test ban. He suggests in- 
terna] opposition “ may 
decisive barrier to the initiation of 4 
nuclear programme” especially com- 
bined with international apposition to 
the spread of H-bombs. However he 
oa more reliance on the interest of 
roth the USA and the USSR in prevent- 

Ing proliferation, and points to unilateral 

micasures already taken by them. 

The possible role of peacekeeping forces 

in disarmament is ars raised. But this 

discussion gets as bogged down in the 
current impasse between the USSK and 
the West in the United Nations as the 

UN force itself. Realism in this narrow 

& perapective jg totally unilluminating. 

The only positive proposal is for the cen- 

traligation of cammand and logisties in 

future UN operations. 

The most impressive contribution is 

Thomas Schelling’s analysis of commu- 

nication in arms control - or more often 

the arms race. He stresses the import- 
ance of actual developments in arma- 
ments and strategic thinking in convey: 


Tae to be a 


utopians 


ing a message to the other side; the im- 
portance of internal debate and of un- 
stated assumptions; and the possibility of 
conflict between the real message and 
ihe ritualised Geneva communications. 
Hfe also suggests that ‘the dialogue be- 
tween East and West is becoming more 
real, more conscious, less like a_ pair 
of monologues and more like two-way 
communication,” and cites the publica- 
tion in the USA of Marshal Sokolavsky’s 
Soviet Military Strategy and the feed- 
back effect on the second edition of 
American interest. 

This prompts the thought that it might 
be valuahle if a future symposium on 
arms control included essays by Soviet 
writers, First Steps to Disarmament is 
a purely Anglo-American production, 
and although Maicolm Mackintosh gives 
a consciously fair account of the military 
problems underlying the Soviet approach 
to disarmament, he clearly has no poli- 
tical sympathy with Soviet aims and 
attitudes. The overall bias of the book is, 
not surprisingly, hoslile to Russia. This 
bias is quite open in Sir John Slessor's 
chapter - which is in any case about 
the Western preconditions for disarma- 
ment - but crops up in more disguised 
forms in other essays. 

But it is also obvious that improved 
communication between the USA and 
USSR only is now of limited value. One 
of the weaknesses of arms contro} is 
that the conditions for its success have 
now practically ceased. In his concluding 
summary Evan Luard analyses clearly 
the problems posed for arms contro) by 
two new factors: the increased number 
of powers which must be involved in 
any agreements; and the need to achieve 
equilibrium at both nuclear and = con- 
ventional levels, as mutual capacity for 
nuclear destruction erodes the deterrent 
effect of H-bombs on more limiled types 
of war. As he points out, “ these changed 
conditions affect the problems of deter- 
rence and stability in a plural inter- 
national community as much as those of 
expHeit arms contro) or disarmament 
agreements.” But it is only in a context 
of assumed deterrence and stability that 
arins control gains in apparent realism 
over radical demands for disarmament. 

There are a number of stock references 
in this book to the ufopianism of uni- 
lateralists. But the actual contents sug- 
gest that, though in the near future 
arms control measures are important 
and have some chanee of suecess, in 
the long term arms control is equally 
utopian a8 a means of preventing war. 

April Carter is an editor of the quarterly 
journal, Our Generation Against Nuclear 
War. She was formeriy on the staff of 
Peace News. 


The Marxism 
of Oscar Lange 


In this endeavour which for a book of 
this kind must remain largely a matter 
of definition, Professor Lange has heen 
successful in a number of important 
respects and his work must be regarded 
as a real theoretical advance, 

By defining superstructure as “that part 
of social relations (outside of produc- 
tion relations) and of social conscious- 
ness which is indispensable for the exis- 
ience of that particular mode of pro- 
duction,’ Lange departs from Marx (who 
identified the superstructure with the 
whole of social consciousness) and res- 
cues Marxism from one of the most ster- 
le bogs into which it has fallen. In 
the same stroke he severs one of the 
crucial links of the deterministic meta- 
physic which has been such an obstacle 
to serious thinking in certain major 
currents of the Marxist tradition. 


Perhaps Lange’s most important contri- 
bution to the general model, however, 
is his morphology of economic laws. 
It is here that his experience as econ- 
omic planning chief of a transitional 
society is greatly in evidence, as is 
his creative contact with a very sophisti- 


cated non-Marxist Polish philosophical 
tradition. 
Among economic laws, Lange distin- 


guishes between laws which are specific 
to a given social formation and laws 
common to different social formations, 
between laws which result from the pro- 
ductive base (“technical and balance 
laws of production”) and laws which re- 
sult from the influence of the super- 
structure. Examples of this latter type 
are monetary laws which are dependent 
upon the various monetary standards 
adopted by the state. 


“The key to the understanding of the 
mode of operation of a social formation ” 
writes Lange, “is to be found in the 
economic laws resulting from the rela- 
tions of production specific to that for- 
mation,” indeed, in what Lange ealls 
the basic economic law of the social 
formation, the law which determines the 
main economic incentive of the owners 
of means of production. For the rela- 
tions of production are determined by 
the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, which constitutes their organising 
principle. 


What Professor Lange has accomplished 
in these pages is the basic and long 
overdue task of clarifying and making 
explicit the model indicated by Marx 
in the oft-cited Preface. Even if Profes- 
sor Lange’s refinement of the model 
were wholly satisfactory (and I shall 
indicate in a moment why I think it 
is not) the real task of applying it 
to contemporary social formations would 
remain. 


This is, in fact, what Professor Lange 
promises in the as yet unpublished 
volumes 2 and 3. (It goes without saying 
that the elaboration and construction of 
a Marxist model would he of merely 
academic interest if an adequate alter- 
native existed. But it does not. Despite 
the very real faults of the Marxist model, 
it is still, as the distinguishod Key- 
nesian Joan Robinson long ago noted 
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for the case of macro-economic pheno- 
mena, 4 model which poses the impor 
ant questions.) 


One hasic defect of the model as Pre 
sented by Lange is its commitment a 
a technological theory of social change: 
Marx himself was ambiguous on 
vexed question, as he was in regard 
to most of his important theoretical eate- 
vories, a sign of the respect he wlth 
mately paid to the intractable com 
creteness of reality, its resistance to 4 
schematic formulae, even his own. 


While Lange’s formulation has the VIF 
tue of spelling out in a consistent malty 
ner what seems to be implicit in Maré’ 
summary in the Preface, it does nat over 
come the defects of the original, a8 4 
general theory of social change. Neither 
the spontaneity of social change nor 1té 
technological ‘origin are apparent fet 
example in the Russian, Chinese and 
Cuban revolutions, not to mention t 
social revolution in Poland in the pos 
war period. This does not mean that the 
model has no relevance. 


Indeed, in the ahsenece of any compar 
able schema, it would seem most frult 
ful to regard the above revolutions *: 
departures from the model. Further stk 
tempts to refine the model ought ¢ 
state the conditions under which it : 
operative and to include social cates 
ries by which the exceptions could Ke 
explained. In the end, the search f 
an inclusive schema is probably futlie 
and one of the more serious shortcol? 
ings of Marxist methodology is not * 
admit that this is, or even could be 59: 


The heart of this hook, is chapter Ave 
“The Principle of Economic Raticia) 
ity,’ in which Lange gives an historice 
account of the increasing rationalisatlo 
of the economic process in the cour” 
of sotial evolution and at the sane 
time mukes what may be called 
hard case for socialism. The argumenm 
is brilliant and illuminating and v& 
much Lange’s special contribution 
socialist theory. 

What Lange has accomplished in th 
book is no Jess than a synthesis of econ 
omic methodologies on the basis "0 
the Marxian conception of political ee 
omy. Both traditional Marxist meth? 
ology and the praxiological methodo 
gy of the subjeetivist. school find for 
way into his formulations. Thus 10° 
example he is the first writer to inal 
duce into a work on Marxian poll? 
economy, the concepts and methods 
linear programming. Lange's success ad 
synthesising these diverse concepts wep 
disciplines marks a great forward ony 
in the develapment of political ECONO ie 
and in the theary of socialism; the V# ad 
of his work can hardly be averestiman, 
for, in a world inteliectual atniosph 
hostile to dialogue, it establishe# iv 
ground on which serious contemporé 
discussion of these issues can be 


David Worowitz is at present studying 
at the London School of Economles: 4 
is the author of a new Tavistock Priig 
cation,, “Shakespeare: an Existel 

View.” 
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Air Vice Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, 
Ona recent visit to Hae. The Sun- 
| day Mirror reported on Joly 4 that, 
| asked who his heroes were, Marshal 
Ky replied: “FP have only one; Hit 
ler.” One of his first acts was to 
Suspend the South Vietnamese 
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e apparent ie yobing of the North Vietnamese dykes 
n, Chinese an oo support the irrigation works of 
to mention be ~ Ned River delta may be in the offing, 
and in the pos Tt LF. Stone in his Weekly of July 
t mean that the | o% 
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, 7 
pePorting that bombing the dykes has 
Frome: discussed several times in the 
‘ ich press, but blacked out of the 
ierican, Stone says: 
vane most tempting moment for our 
"t lary, especially if they meet serious 
Cats in the South during the sum- 
Bi will come at the end of the rainy 
ee in August, when the waters 
an at their height. Blowing up the 
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; ud he comparable to an T-bomh 
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the basis Dink that with the bombing of Nam 
t political eco! Us 40 miles from Tlanoi, on July 2, 

aaa: method | - Pombing reached a new stage: 
Aca methadone | dusts Dinh is a centre of light in- 
chool find ther ary Ties, principally textiles. Our 
ions. ‘Thus x ese was the oi) storave tariks 
writer to int ane) le city. “Smoke rose 3,000 metres 
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ind. inethods in i diy Monde reported on diy 4-5, ad. 
rge's success ot fe ‘No information was given on 
xe concepts an aS inflicted upon the population, 
ge!) tt would be astonishing if only 
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South Vietnam’s new military ruler, f 


Vietnam diplomacy: initiatives, 
speeches, more troops and bombs 


Bol) Overy writes. An editorial in The 

Times, July 9, said: 
“All the signals emanating from 
Hanoi seem designed to suggest that 
it only the Amerteans woulkt stop 
bombing North Vietnam without sel- 
ling any conditions or time limits there 
would be a good chance af negotia- 
tions. The purpose of diplomacy at the 
moment should be to find out if these 
signals are penuine.” 

On the other band, Mr Arthur Bottomley 

is reported to have told a Labour Partly 

conference in Sunderland ; 
“When the rainy season is over and 
the Viet Cong are maybe not winning 
so often, they may accept an approach, 
The Commonwealth peace mission 
might then be the answer.” 

It is presimmably within these two posi- 

{ions that we are to find explanation for 

the present diplomatic developinents with 

regard to Vietnain. 


Harold Wilson has sent the Junior Mini- 
ster of Pensions, Harold Davies, to 
Hanoi. President Johnson was informed 
of his departure; Dean Rusk, American 
Secretary of Slate, said on television thal 
Mr Davies had no mandate to negotiate 


et 


Negro ‘defensive’ violence 
lustified by James Farmer 


and legislation, very little hus chanyed 

in the reality of Negro Jife ia thus 

country.” 
in Bogahtsa, Louistana, two Negroes, be- 
lieved ta be members of the Deavons, 
ure under arrest after a white gun was 
shot dnring a civil rights demonstration 
on duly 8 The nian is said tu have 
attacked the two Negroes smunediately 
before the shooting, and they are being 
held for ~ inveativalion of provoked bat- 


tery. 

On July 10a Federal judge ordered the 
Bogalusa police not to use violence or 
threats to prevent Negroes froty oxercls- 
ing (heir civil rights, and (o protect 
them from harassment by white towns 
people. Civil rights demunstrations have 
heen going on in Bogalusa for nearly 
six months, with strone apposition fran 
the while popiation, The brat and only 
Negra deputy sheriif in the distvict was 
killed early in June; a white nan charged 
with his murder is free au bad. State 
troopers have naw been sent to the town 
to reinforce the local paliee. 


for Amertea. As we went lo press It ap: 
peared that Mr Davies had rat been 
received by any of the North Victnamese 
leaders. ‘The North Vietnamese govern: 
ment issued a statement which sata that 
all rumours linking Mr Davies’ visit 
“with an eventual acceptance of the 
‘neace bid mission’ are entirely ground 
less and illintentioned.” Sir Alec 
Doutdas-Home deplared Mr Wilson’s puh- 
lie diplomacy and urged that delicate 
negotiations be conducted in secret. 


On duly 9 President Johnson warned the 
American nation at a press conference 
that the situation i Vielnam was expec: 
ted “to gel worse before it gels better.” 
“We have committed our power and our 
national hanour,’ said dolmgen; and he 
announced that the commitment of 
Amerncan troops in Vietnam woukl soon 
exceed 75,000. The Daily Express, in it 
joiut article by its Salpon and Washing: 
fon correspondeuts, estimated that 
General Wesbnoreland would be asking 
for a vonmmitment of 190,000 troaps, * the 
hackhone of steel which will hold South 
Vietnam together,” at a canference of 
the American nilitary leaders in Hono- 
July last weekend. 


Senator Robert Kennedy, brother af the 
late President, said in a speech in 
Washington that the US government wis 
failing to give sultictent polilical dimen- 
sion to its actions and was allowing the 
“iniiitary dimension to hecente pare 
urgent and insistent.” (14 pussage omil- 
ted fram fis delivery of the speech he 
sand: 
“Tf alla gxovernment can promise its 
people th Tesponse to insucgent activity 
is ten years of napalae and heavy 
artillery it will not be a government 
for long.” 


in Saigon Gencral Maxwell Taylor, knawn 
ta favour a "fiard ” line against the Viet 
Cong, Was replaced by Wanry Cabat 
Lodge as US ambassador. Mr Lodge, 
whom we know far his abysmal perfor 
mance at the Oxford teachin, is said lo 
be papular with the South Vietnamese 
beeause of Nts role in the assassination 
at the machhated President Pienm, 


The WS Under-seeretary of State, George 
Ball, bas arrived at the NATO Council 
meehng in Paris for talks with M. Couve 
de Murville, (he French foreign mint 
ster, Mr Averell Harriovan is sad to be 
uiddertaking a “pivale peace misston ” 
while on haliday in Muscow. 

Mr Michael Stewart, the Foreign deere 
tary, called for a “neutral Sowh Viet: 
nai” ia a speeeh at a Vorkshire Labour 
wamen's rally. This is interesting becanse 
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it makes no call for North Vietnan’s 

neutrality. 

In his (efevisian speevh Dean Kask, die 

cussing the American bombing of North 

Vietnam, said: 
“The idea of sanctuary is dead in this 
situation « and that’s something that 
all the others who mnay be supparting 
Hanoi niust take fully inte account” 


Peking radio on July 1) claimed that 4 
US bombers had intruded aver Chinese 
territory while an a bombing raid on 
Narth Vietnain. 


The US tnformation service reports that 
Bugene Blick, farmer president of the 
World Bank, gow President Jobnson’s 
special adviser on south-east Asian eco 
nonuc and social development, arrived (0 
Saigon on duly 2 far talks with Premier 
Nusiyen Cao Ky. Mr Black's ie was the 
direct result ef datnson’s $1,060,000 
pledge for a development Man for south: 
east Asia. Mr Black deserihed the Auer 
can offer af assistance as ane to ~ hep 
the people of soutlergst Asta produce 
abundant hareesty, heallhy aod educated 
children, and productive adits.” 


The Daily Telegraph reported an duty ba 
that in the latest US Sea Pol #058 
ot Americans had approved Jahasan’s 
handhug of foreign paticy. In Sydney, 
Australia, fifteen clergyien wrote on 
open letter to div Robert Mensies acres 
my hun of leading Australia inta a 
trigie coxcalatian of the Vietnani war, 
The Save aur Sons Movement and the 
Youth Canipaign Against Conseriptian in 
Australia have heen  demonstratlng 
against Une drafting of 1,600 conscripts 
Many banners were brafen in scutes at 
Sydney Central Station between Saentiey 
pohee ond army afficers and the deman: 
strators. The Australian Army is reftsing 
io repatrinte the bydies af servicemen 
killed in Vietnam. fu New Zealand the 
prone minister, Mr Holyouke, lias ey 
cauntered dematstrajions aguiist his 
decision ta seat an attiitery hattery 0 
South Vietoan 

In Londen U ‘That had istke with Mr 
Wilson, Mu Stewart and Brig Willams of 
Trinidad. dohn Collan, leader of the 
British Communit Party, cetorned trond 
a visit do Ho Chi Mink in Henut. Phe 
British Counei} For Peace in Vielpam 
announced its fulure programme, ehich 
will dnetyde many pablie meetings and 
demonstrations,  culorinathig ia tbe 
antima a intensified aclivity wi the wal 
versitie; ami a revival af the teachin, 
Laafiets are syullable free ef charia aa 
$34 Graves inn toad, advertiniac fhe 
Pauncil’s next Vietnam rally ap Bunday 
July 26 
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Collin Gonze 


EXILED ANGOLANS IN TROUBLE 


Collin Gonze, editor of the Ameri- 
cau magazine “ Africa Today,” des- 
tribes in’ this article recent. dis- 
putes between Holden Roberto, the 
Angolan nationalist leader now in 
exile in the Congo, and his political 
opponents. 


Until recently, relative calm prevailed 
among Angolan nationalist groups in ex- 
ile In the last few weeks, however, 
their status has so distintegrated that a 
person writing front New York is bound 
to he not only impertinent in his as- 
sumptions of knowing what is going on, 
but quite inaccurate as well, 

At present, one thing is clear, however: 
Angolan nationalists have lost the war. 
The gamble they took in March 1961 to 
achieve independence by violent means 
has not paid off. Perhaps 250,000 persons 
have lust their lives in these four years. 
Between 500,000 and a million Angolans 
are refugees in the Congo (400,000 alone 
in Congo Central and Kwango provinces, 
the balance in Kasai and Katanga). Lit- 
tle has been gained for this extraordin 
ary sacrifice: wu few educational and 
labour reforms, a new civil code whose 
application is questionable, some (but 
not much) concern of the outside world 
with the peoples of Angola. 


No matter how one felt about Holden 
Roherto, he was generally recognised 
as heading the only effective force 
against the Portuguese. A Sao Salvador 
man, he was popular among the Bakon- 
go, Personally honest and single-minded 
to the point of obstinacy, he never de- 
viated from his goal of full indepen- 
dence. Wis military camps (gifts of 
Adoula), arms (from Ben Bella), and 
cash (from Nigeria, Ethiopia and the 
Congo) eventually led to his recognition 
by the OAU as being the one_ man 
capable of Jeading the rebelljon. To be 
sure, the OAU Committee of Nine did 
reconsider its decision last year; it chan- 
neljled some funds to Agostinho Neto's 
MPLA in Brazzaville when they showed 
evidence of life by attacking the Cahinda 
enclave. But Roherto remained, if not 
the genuine president of a genuine gov- 
ernment in exile, at least the master mind 
of a brave and resourceful band of 
maquisards. 


The many accusations Jevelled at Roher- 
o- the most frequent being that he was 
a Bakongo tribalist and a nepotist - do 
not stand up. Although the bulk of his 
guerrillas were Bakongo, he nevertheless 
absorbed into his circle of close co 


Moses of 
Mississippi 


continued from page 3 


old to go to school, Plt have a family. 
Pil have kids. [ might not be ahle to 
earn anymore. 

Now, people in SNCC are going through 
that. [| mean at some point in your tfe 
you got to earn over $30 a week, Don't 


Ve 
you? : 
Who determines what work is? How 
to the SNCC 


many people come up 
people and say, “ Well, when are you 
going back to work?" And they mean, 
“When are yon going to fit into 
society?” 

Now the SNCC people have found that 
they don't have to accept that definition 
of work. ‘They can define their own. And 
they understand a little better what it 
means to work. That is ta really put 
energy into something and to make 
something that's meaningful to yourself. 
This is part of what is happening in 
SNCC and this is why in a sense it is 
unique. These people have worked these 
last two or three years and are gradually 
coming to the realisation that they will 
have to do this the rest of their lives. 


workers a number of men from the 
south. But in revolutionary politics one 
cannot symbolically represent a group 
which has no means of exercising power. 
Thus the Kimbundu-speaking leaders 
around Roberto might “ represent” the 
largest language group in Angola, but 


in Congolese reality, their armed fol- 
lowers did not number over 500 - to 
Roberto’s 15,000-20,000. Yet when iim- 


bundu-speaking Jonas Savimbi split from 
the main movement last year, he took 
with him some of the credibility that 
Roberto jis a national leader. Thus the 
rot of factionalism set in. 

Again: Roberto'’s modest bungalow in 
Leopoldville was described as a palace, 
a stumptuous villa, by his opponents. The 
mere fact that he had a home and others 
had none made this sort of talk possible. 
Rich soil for jealousy to grow... 


Yet in the end it was not rumours which 
brought Roberto to his present stage of 
impotency. Anglo-American reluctance to 
rock the shaky Portuyuese politico-econ- 
omic structure permitted Salazar’s gen- 
erals to ravage the north while the 
civilian administrators made the south 
safe for settlers. And then there was the 
matter of Congo politics. 


Contrary to what you might read in the 
papers, there is no such thing as a 
Congo yovernment, for no one person 
or institution has a monopoly of power. 

Nendaka has his Sureté, Mobutu his 
Congolese National Army, Moanda Vital 
(President of Congo Central Province, 
of which Leopoldville is the centre) has 
his gendarmerie, Tshombe has his gen- 
darmerie and, of course, his mercenaries, 
and someone else (J frankly don’t know 
who) controls the regular Leopoldville 
police. Each group, it goes without say- 
ing, has its own prison. To make matters 
slightly more complicated, there is also 
a Nigerian police service on whom 
foreign embassies appear to rely for pro- 
tection. And in the midst of these con- 
flicting haronies, we find Holden Rober- 
to with his army, police, secret police 
and prison. 


Tshombe is not openly anti-Roherto, but 
he has, since coming to power in June 
1964, ended Congo subsidies to the An- 
golans and forhidden further arms ship- 
ment to reach them. Moanda Vital, who 
ig also a Vice-President of the Abako, is 
quite openly against Roberto. It was he 
who closed the frontiers to the cuerrillas 
and seized at least one truckload of arms 
to be used ina raid. Mobutu and Menda- 
ka, one the other hand, are said to be 
pro-Roberto; neither has much to fear 
fram the presence of armed Bakonyo 
refugees in the lower Congo . the 
former comes from Coquilhatville and 
the latter from Stanleyville. Kasavubu, 
as always, sits quietly surveying the 
battlefield like one of those enigmatic 
Japanese Buddhas. 


Could anyone in the midst of these armed 
arabesqueries operate an effective move- 
ment? 


Several months ago, someone (Tshombe? 
Vital?) encouraged André Kassinda, a 
factional opponent of Roberto’s who left 
the main movement some two years ago, 
to form a rival group - the Council of 
the Angolan People. In no time at all 
Kassinda has opened an_ office, held 
several press conferences and issued 
communiqués announcing his provramme 
to negotiate with the Portuguese, kick 
out Roherto, and bring peace to Angola. 
Kassinda is an Ovimbundu, another large 
language-yroup which js not heavily re- 
presented among the refugees. He would 
thus have got nowhere had he nat, at 
some point, made cuntact with Alexander 
Taty, a man from Cabinda and a minister 
in Roberto's government-in-exile. 

A few days after the fall of Ben Bella 
in Algeria, I opened an envelope of 
newspaper clippings from Leo papers. 
“Coup d'état against Angolan gavern- 
ment?" read a headline, question mark 
and all. The story told ‘of a eonference 
held by Alexander Taty in which he 
announced the formation of a military 
junta, the impending arrest of Roberto 
as a traitor to the revolution, and the 
formation of a new government. 


I called the New York Times foreign 
desk to find out if they’d heard of this 
“How can you have a coup d'état with- 
out an état?” an editor said, and that 
was that. David Grenfell, the British 
Baptist missionary who operates a large 
refugee station near the Angolan border, 
happened to be in town, He also dis- 
missed the story. More days passed he- 
fore | finally met an eyewitness to the 
denouement. 


The Taty announcement had also had 
little impact. At Kinkunzu, the Angolan 
military camp, the troops remained 
quiet. No junta materialised. Four days 
later, on June 24, at 4 am., some 50 
Angolans belonging to the Taty and 
Kassinda groups marched into the gov- 
ernment-in-exile office building. They 
harricaded themselves in under the as- 
sumption, I suppose, that he who controls 
the files controls the movement. By 
7.30 am., Itoherto’s people had been 
alerted and arrived en masse. Nine were 
armed with revolvers. Shooting started 
and two on the inside were killed. In 
no time at all, the Leo police had the 
building surrounded and all streets 
blocked off. All conspirators inside the 
building were arrested. Thus ended the 
coup. 


Alan Rooney 


The industrial effects 
of disarmament 


United Nations 
St, London W,1 


Disarmament and Jobs. 
Association, 25 Charles 
2s 6d). 

The amount of good literature on this 
vital theme continues to grow. This 
latest pamphlet from UNA deserves 
wide distribution among the peace move- 
ment. The five short articles, together 
with tables and charts, certainly contain 
much concise argument. 
The picce by Erie Lubbock MP is a 
lucid, up-to-date analysis of the role of 
the defence-hased industries in the Brit- 
ish economy, Ne sums up: “ Awareness 
cf the need for change to meet our 
present economic plight is penetrating 
industry at al! levels... we want the 
government to produce a plan showing 
how it will cope with the economic 
consequences of disarmament.” 

Jim Mortimer'’s ‘ Union view of disarm- 

ament” is a piece full of detailed ar- 

gument which could be of great interest 
to all workers in defence-based indus- 
tries. He argues that such workers are 
not adequately safeguarded against the 
vagaries of the government's defence 
policy. For example, after the recent 
aircraft cancellations, “immediate re- 
presentations were made to the manage- 
ments of the local factories, but they 
were often ‘in the dark’ about what 
was likely to happen, except that they 
knew that staff were to be dismissed.” 
Mr Mortimer suggests that it is vital 
that the trade unions are brought in 
more on these issues: “ Marliest possible 
consultation should take place between 
management, workers’ representatives 
and the government departments affec- 
ted, including in particular the Ministry 
of Labour.” There should also be more 
comprehensive resettlement allowances, 

# development of government training! 

centres, and special courses at technical 

ates for workers who have to change 
obs. 

Janet Blackman, of Hull University, 

takes the detailed study of the effects 

of the cancelation of the Blue Water 
missile as a starting point in diseussing 
einployment policy for disarmament. As 
she points out: “It is not too soon ta 

Plan at government level for disarma- 

ment now. It will be too late to begin 

once a disarmament treaty is signed, In- 
dustrial management and the trade 
unions should also work out plans to 


That same day, Roberto’s people com: 
piled a purge Yet. As a result, all sorters 
of persons in dissident factions por 
connected with the attempted coup a | 
arrested. Some are presently in a ma : 
shift Angolan prison in the office bane 
ing; others are in Congo police eam 
Those in Angolan hands were reportedly 
badly beaten. Kassinda himself is 10 : 
Congo prison. Taty has disappeared bu 
is thought to be with Moando Vital. 


Roberto survives, but each time one Dy 
those intrigues bursts out, the move aa 
is further weakened, Fratricide is t ue 
consuming and leaves little ide rth y 
fo fight the enemy. 


What then is left? Frustrations, faction: 
alism, memories of a revolution yee 
might have been. And hundreds of thous 
ands of refugees. The next move ' 
Salazar’s. He could, for example, 8Fan 
some sort of tightly’ controlled autonomy 
to Angolan settlers to forestall a “Wn i 
desiafication ” of the territory. Or, deat 
being so close at his age, he might ant 
nothing and bequeath to his polit he 
heirs the pleasure of sorting out by: 
mess. One thing is clear: Angolan ie 
tionalists are not going to have mu 

say in the future of Angola. 


r 
meet their specific problems.” ve 


could give a lead here: “The geV wan: 
ment has already begun to built Pp 
ning machinery through the Min istTY aa 
Economic Affairs; now we need to for 
it to work out a government a is- 
utilising the resources released 


armament.” 


And the TUC needs boda as 
When North-West CND invifed M 
cock to send someone to their confer 
on the Mauer of disarmament 
plied; am generally unwilling 
come seine with organisatio 
activities not directly related 0 
business of the TUC.” The recen ence 
periences of the workers in the deté 

based industries suggest that the 
should make it their business. 
could make a good start by lookin 
this ONA pamphlet. 


Alan Rooney is editor of 
Voice.” 
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Israel and Egypt 


_ Allow me to comment on some of the 
Purportedly factual statements made by 
(Mr Phillip Dorn in his article “ Stale- 
mate in Meypt” (July 9). 


1 Mr Dorn alleges that as a result of 
| Me putting into operation of the Israel 

Water Carrier, “the flow of the river 

Jordan in bordering Arab lands has 
en reduced by one third.” This is en- 
Urely incorrect. ‘the river Jordan proper 
'§ formed by the confluence, in the north 
4 Israel, of three main headwaters - the 
Hver Dan, which has its souree within 
sir territory, and the rivers Banias and 
Hasbani, which rise in Syria and the 
fbanon respectively. Because of the 
Wrection of the water flow, lands in 
*yrla and the Lebanon could never be 
afected by our work, The third riparian 
State, Jordan, is carrying out its own 
Water project and draws for this pur- 
Pose from river Yarmuk, a tributary of 
Ne river Jordan which also runs for 
Ome miles through our territory, 
‘Mounts of water which approximate 
Ose taken by us from the river Jordan 
“3 the Water Carrier. 


“Mr Dorn refers to “the installation 
“new American rockets” by Israel as a 
Possible source of anxiety for her neigh- 
lurs; he might have added that these 
ane Hawk uround-to-air missiles, a purely 
“fensive weapon. Incidentally, Egypt 
rs Supplied with equivalent rockets 
M Soviel sources over two years ago. 


Sz 
° 


sorting out UE OMent Dorn claims that all Israeli 
ar: Angolan na ‘ fers training abroad have been re- 
r to have much mulled. This is simply not so, and wit- 
ra. mses to this are their instructors and 
or various foreign 
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‘Resistance’ 


“Onle in the peace movement should 
‘Ware of curious developments in the 
wetnittee of 160. The new national 
the ckary, Peter Cadogan, has attacked 
the WMarchists in a circular, We are not 
Only recipients of his hostility: he 
4 /Shes to disband the London Committee, 
len accuses Solidarity of organising vio- 
ig oer, Und lastly and most important, he 
its Olng his best to destroy that fine 
gurecitle Resistance. AU this under the 
Whig of the word “libertarian,” from 
We Ch te excludes the anarchists, who 
re the first to use it. 
ge logan's salary as national secretary 
tine? to be a princely sum, paid at a 
Ne when the Committee is In debt and 
“a pa working London secretary had 


ss = 


ganisation® ‘ne 1.9 be dismissed for lack of tnnds to 
related tO" | ay his ealary a vo Wee an 
rs cent ex Icio § sulary, a very modes i 
yenies ty jefence: | Cgc’. But this is all part of the 
i in the COManc! vdogan plain of centralisation and cen- 
t that the RM Tosdlatehi hi Petar 4 
ey eadership whieh anarchists have 


business. + 
‘t by lookin 


Re of as Aviation 


‘lways opposed. 
to lishanding of the Londen Commit: 
aa ust be resisted, because If nothing 
oat is a safeguard against national 
tcflons taken withoul the consent of 
. tank and file. 


4 

We far as Solidarity is concerned { am 
att they are capable of refuting his 
typck; Cadogan forgets the many con: 
b, itive books and pamphlets they have 
myduced, The attack on Resistance is 
tat More dangerous and deserves to 
Woted in full: 

ye te current Solidarity carries an ad- 
pt for Resistance ag the ‘monthly 
UWletin of the Mberlarian peace move- 
ent’ and asks that subscriptions be 


pent to Godwin Street, * the old Cam- 

Ss re} of 100 address.’ Qny emphases, 
. US, 6 What voex on? Part of the current 

for pa this sistance is a’ snide attack on the 
r. se donla® Genmittes (as distinct from criti- 
;, 5 Cale ett. sue that. hetrays ignorance of its 
‘Block lett Nect, Wave the editors joined 


ndarity? Some of us have had some 
sonetVings for a long time, partly from 
Of the things that have appeared 


tem consent, is part of the value-sys- 
Nati ‘ Months ago the 
rag nal Committee made some firm 
hay Mmendations io the editors, These 
4 *® boen ignored. 


tape can be all for the word ‘liber. 
§n,’ but not at the expense of 


the concept of non-violence for which 
the Committee of 100 stands. The 
thing that distinguishes the Comuuit- 
tee trom Solidarity is this business 
of non-violence, and it is fundamental, 
At no time has non-violence becu more 
relevant than it is today. The total 
inaction of the anarchists and Solidar- 
ists over Vietnam is the give-away. 
They have no answer to the dangerous 
aligned idiocies of the CP that all 
but ruined the teach-in, lobby and 
rally of June 30. 


“Tf the editors of Resistance want lo 
take a Solidarity point of view and 
produce a Mark IT Solidarity (like the 
present issue of Resistance) they are 
perfectly entitled to do so - but they 
are not entitled to the name Hesis- 
tance, the goodwill and organisation 
of the Committee of 100 and the 
Goodwin Street address.” 


The truth is that there has been friendly 
rivalry between Solidarity and Resistance 
for some time, Cadogan should have 
checked his faets. The advertisement 
was put in by Solidarity without charge, 
as an exchange; it is what is ealled an 
“in-joke.” From this Cadogan imputes 
that the editors have joined Solidarity. 
Well, wel. 

The shir, “secrecy .. . is part of the 
value-system of violenee,” is as near fo 
criminal libel as he ean get. Some of 
the editors who are not anarchists may 
take note of this. The reason for their 
anonymity is simple: peaple in the peace 
movement know who they are, and if 
Cadogan or the police do not, so much 
the better. The fact that some recominen- 
dations of the National Comnittee were 
ignored is part and parcel of editorial 
independence. Resistance serves fhe 
movement well and it is possibly the 
most courageous magazine we have. T 
find its articles interesting and construc- 
tive, and T would certainly refuse to buy 
it if it only printed the “party line.” 


Cadogan’s penullimate paragraph is such 
complete rubbish that it is difleull to 
answer. Lobby, indeed. Eyeryhody knaws 
that anarchists maintain that lobbying 
MPs won't help the Vietnamese. 


What we say in public we hold in pri- 
vate. And we do oppose organised vio- 
lenee. ‘lo say that we have heen inactive 
is a lie. Our simple and honest answers 
may not appeal to politielans who be- 
lieve in short-term solutions, refarms 
and argy-bargy. We have said many 
times that we have na simple solution 
to the Vietnam problem. Our job is to 
convinee people of the fact that wars 
will cease only when men refuse to fight, 
This is the problem of ordinary people 
against vested interests in war, and we 
say that only concerted action all aver 
the world can stop the massacre of in- 
nocent people in Vietnam. 


This unfortunate attaek on Resistance 
comes when there seems to be some kind 
of a sales boycott organised hy, of all 
people, the “sales organiser” of Resis- 
tance. Kverybody in the peace movement 
should help the best way he can. Groups 
and individuals can help by ordering 
copies of this issne from Peter Allen 
(unpald secretary), London Committee 
of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, N.4. 

John Rety, 

10 Githert Place, London W.C.1. 


Washington teach-in 


The letter hy Newton Garver whieh you 
printed in your July 2 issue deserves at 
least this much comment: Mr Garver 
may wish to bank on his illusions about 
his and his colleagues’ effectiveness 
when they stand before the TV camerss 
and stammer sell-righteously, hut | would 
prefer to think that he is a danined 
fool. He is not a fool, of course, for say- 
ing or doing anylhing. Anybody, I sus- 
pect, has the right to say what he wishes 
about, Vietnam. Rut to believe that his 
awn particular brand of cant has been 
effective is to stretch sueh foolishness ta 
the point of asininity. 

1. If the bombings over Vietnam were 
suspended for the aceasion, they were 
resume) thereafter. 

2. That Mr Garver thinks his ctonrress- 
man now loves him whereas before he 
thought him a fool is Mr Garver's pro: 
blem. T recommend depth analyals. 

3. That the Inter-University Committee 
Dehate on Foreign FPaliey ‘is a more 
coneerned and better organised zraup 
than has ever appeared on American 
campuses is uf course a meaningless 


statement, Organised to do what? More 
concerned about what? My point, among 
others, was that it was not as well or- 
vanised as the US government, the Viet 


Cone or, for that matter, the govern- 
menis of North and South Vietiam. 
Honestly, Mr Garver, fo never expeeted 
fireworks. The VY announcers told me 
to expect them. They described this over 
and over again as,a major test for the 
democratic processes, whereas all it 
turned out to be was oa buneh of aca- 
demies breaking wind over Vietnam, | 
suspect the final irrctevancy was the in- 
vitalion to Esaac Deutscher as keynote 
speaker. My Deutscher is a fine hiogra- 
pher of ‘Trotsky. Would) Mr Garver 
seriously maintain that his Tratskyist 
analysis of the cold war contributed any 
enlightenment? 

Richard Ehman, 

164 West 79 Street, 

New York 24, NY, USA. 


Vietnam mission 


Your report on my Vielnam project, 
published in the July 9 issue, is very 
far from heiny accurate. 

Allow me to deny three false statements 
in the report. While I certainly did sug- 
gest that the Americans aro completely 
puilty for bombing the hitherto peaceful 
North Vietnam, | did not “condone the 
attack on the US embassy in Saigon 
as a necessary act of war.” What 1 did 
say was that such attacks could be ex- 
pected in war. Nor did T express a nega- 
tive opinion about the Buddhists, or 
discuss the idea of assisting ‘ non-Cam- 
munist clements in the National Libera- 
tion Front.” Asked whether 1 thought 
the Buldhists « likely foree for peace 
in the South, ( stated that they could 
not be expected to produce a solution 
on their own but only as part of the 
Vietnamese people as a whole, 


1 did not brush aside the possibility of 
members of my group being killed. 3 
stated that this was a risk that we were 
prepared to accept. 

T have now been assured by the Vietiuani- 
ese that the offered assistance is not at 
present necessary. They are certaia that 
they can win the war unvided, On the 
other hand, if the position deteriorates 
they will not hesitate to eall upon the 
many thousands of peapfe in the West 
who hive offered assistance of one kind 
or anather. 

Trevor Bush, 

The Cathedral School, 

Wandalf, Cardiff. 


Politics in sport 


Reading references to myself and my 
views as to the Olympic Games (June 
25), | would like tu elaborate upon ny 
views as to that greatest of all institu. 
tions that brings the people of all eoun- 
tries together in complete amity - the 
madern Olympic Games. 
However, as constituted, and national 
rivalries heing what they are, the em: 
phasis is placed upon winning, not as an 
individual - as originally envisaged by 
the Grecks, and in’ madern times by 
Baron de Coubertin - but as a member af 
: teain and a representative of a cain. 
ry. 
Under these conditions small countries 
are in an utterly hopeless position, and 
yet, on the other hand, in relation ta 
their numbers, many sinall countries may 
rove to be the most suetessful. Poland, 
Jamaica and Trinidad immediately oceur 
fo me, A etudy of the resnits of any 
Olympic Games with prove this 
In society, as long as the identifying 
criferion ig based on a person's tace, 
his nationality, or his religious or pali 
tical ideolugy, there will be war, and 
rumours of war, 
I feel that it is through the Olympic 
Games that we can best bring the begin. 
ning of the equality of inan, whether 
white av coloured, American, European 
or Agian. 
Therefore 1 advocate, in the Olympie 
Ganies, that all country and nahienat 
symbols be amitted. That all the compe- 
titors be dressed in precisely the sane 
uniform, one that identities them with 
the Olympi: Games, and that they be 
identified hy a number. Reference to a 
prayyanune would indicate their nama 
(as now), and the country af arlgias 
not what country they represanted, 
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Tt wauld appear to mo that until we 
break down the idea of special charae- 
teristics existing im nationals, merely 
beeause they happen to be born in a 
country, we shall never mave ta the 
hoped-for state af peaceful co-existence, 
Until (he world’s peoples ean do this 
there is liltle real hope for world peace 
and understanding, wean all people wil 
be recognised as of one nature and 
being, and with common rights, irraspec. 
tive of race, colour, religion, or political 
allilations. 

Percy Ceratty, 

International Athletic Centre, 

Portsea, Victoria, Australia. 


Canadian separatism 


What could have possibly been your 
reason for printing Mr Malcolm Page's 
eee on Canada in yeur issae of dune 
18? 

This articla is distinguished only by its 
se of plaiitudes and its dependence on 
such generalities as: “. .. (he) liberal 
government has dane quite well” and 
“Canadian foreign policy has fried ta 
be more moderate than that of America.” 


Ts amazing that your correspandent 
could avuid drawing the necessary can- 
clusions from his own statement that 
three-fifths of all Cansdian mannfactur 
ing is foreign-awned, Doesn't this shad 
any light on the Pearson gavernment’s 
slavish support of Jofinson’s war in Viet- 
nam - support which a former Canadian 
colanel (who resigned his commiasion 
after serving with Canada's control cam- 
mission team in Vietnam) has con- 
demmned as being based on downright 
falsehoods. But never mind, Mr Page 
says federal-provincial relations have im- 
proved. An interesting conclusion that 
seems dublous ia the Heht af seeassion 
talk by the governments of the provinces 
of Dritish Columbia and Quebee. Obgious- 
ly Mr Pearson has “done qulle well” 
since introducing American nuclear mis- 
siles into Canada, as one of his first 
acts upon taking oliee. 


Mr Page's comments on the French- 
Canadian situation are especially facile 
und infuriating. He clearly implivs that 
Quobee’s nationalisny is an irrational 
binge sparked by the visit of the Queen 
last, autumn. The Tpineau rebellion of 
1837; the Riel rebelhons of 1870 and 
1883; French-Canadian oppositian to pars 
ticipation in] World War One, which 
qiimaxed in strect ighting durimg Faster 
19tS; the conseription crisis nf’ 140 - 
none of theses can persaade Mr Bare of 
the possibility that there are actual bis 
torical causes far Cloebee’s desire for 
independence. 


Mr Page mentions the other pravinces’ 
Indifference ta Gachee’s devnmds, but he 
himself remaina indifferent to the reas. 
ons why grawing ntimbers of Freneh- 
Canadian intellectuals are becoming cam: 
mitted to separatism as the anly meang 
of abolishing heth the remnants of 
Kiritish imperialism and American neo- 
caloniatisni. Nar does Mr Page mention 
the increasing gy of the induateial 
workers, Whose French-Canadian union 
is almost unique in North America in 
that it is both growing and also recruit: 
ing white-collar workers, and the radical 
Tesentnient of Quebee’s farmers wha are 
organised and whe have already 


inarched, en masse, on the Pravineial 


Legislature - two developments whieh 
imny assist the increasingly Marxlatoari. 
ented intelligentsia in taking Quebec out 
of Confedaration. 


Mr Page's arfiele thus seams io oke as 


auperficlal und mistakon aa the map of 
Canada which aceampanied hig piece and 
which did not show iwe provinces (Nova 
Seotia and Prince Edward Island), lett 
Out one territory {the NorthWest Ter 
fituries), and gat the Joesiion wrasg of 
one pravitica (New Brunswick), Paice 
Herpard Moon, 

Nept of Palitien! Science, 

Univorslty af Aiheria, 

Fdmanton, Alberta, Canada. 


lrenounce war and 1 will never 

support or wanction another: 
This pledge signed by each 
mamber (6 the basis of the Paace: 


Pladge Union send your pledge ta - 


PPU Headquarters Rick Sheppard. 


House 6 Endsluigh Street WOL | 
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Doctors discuss prevention of war 


Martin Raz reports: The Medical Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of War met at 
Churchill College, Cambridge, last week- 
end for a conference on “ ‘The Physician 
and Prevention of War.” The Rowntree 
trust had made a donation so that, in 
International Co-operation Year, doctors 
from overseas could attend the meeting. 
Among the 80 delegates, there were re- 


First CARD 
convention 


Tom McGrath writes: On July 24 and 25, 
the Campaign Against Racial! Discrimina- 
tion (CARD) will hold its founding con- 
vention. The aim of this will be to give 
CARD a permanent constitution. When 
it was formed in January of this year, 
CARD was regarded as a temporary 
organisation that might become more 
permanently established “once it) had 
sunk its roots in the community, and 
varticularly among people of colour tn 
tritain.” The organisation of the con- 
vention will be the last task of CARD’s 
present temporary executive. 

Hamza Alavi, a member of the execu- 
tive, told me that it is hoped to make 
CARD “an organisation of organisa- 
tions.” Other groups and organisations 
in agreement with CARD’s stated aims 
are being invited to affiliate to it. It is 
also hoped to produce a CARD news- 
letter that would distribute information 
about and co-ordinate efforts against 
racial discrimination in this country. 
CARD’s activities would not of course 
he confined to co-ordinating; they would 
include everything from picketing to 
memorandums to the government as the 
occasion demanded. A series of pam. 
phiets is also planned. 


The alms and objects of CARD, stated 
in the «draft constitution which will be 
tisgussed at the convention, are as fol- 
OWS: 


1. To struggle for the elimination of all 
racial discrimination against coloured 
people in the United Kingdom, 

2. To struzgle for the elimination of 
all forms of discrimination against 


} peor ity sfoupsein’ the UnitediKinedom. 


To use all megnsein our pawer to 


 @ambat racial prejudice. 


4, To oppose all forms of diserimination 
bn the entry of Commanwealth citizens 
into the United Kingdom. . 


5. To oppase alltegislation that is ra- 
cially discriminatory or inspired by racial 
prejudice. 

6. (a). To seek to co-ordinate the work 
of organisations already in the field and 
to act ay a cleariny house for informa. 
tion about the fight against diserimina- 
tion in Britain. 

é Ch). To establish and maintain links 
with organisations outside the United 
Kingdom having aims and objects broad. 
ly simHar to those of CARD. 

Afflliated organisations will be classified 
into one of eight separate yroups: Afri: 
can organisations, Indian, Jewish, Pakis- 
tani, West Indian, trade union, student 
and other affiliated organisations. 

The effect of having sympathetic organ- 
isations afiiliated, together with the new 
constitution, Mr Alavi pointed out, would 
be to make CARD, financially and organ- 
isationally, more stable. CARD would he 
able to work at “ grass roots” level much 
more than !t has been able to do in the 
past, and opposition to racial discrimina- 
Age esi be more effectively co-ordi- 
nated, 


presentatives from about a dozen coun- 
tries, including China and America. 

Dr Brock Chisholm, from Canada, who 
was director-genera] of the World Mealth 
Organisation from 1948 to 1953, said that 
children must be taught to think and to 
question the beHefs that their parents 
instilled into them. At an early age it 
sank into the consciences of children 
that “our country is always right.” It 
was something they learnt emotionally 
and not rationally; they must he taught 
to question their parents’ most basic 
assumptions. 

The myth of “my country right" had 
sustained mankind in his strugele for 
survival for thousands of years. Loyalty 
to the clan, tribe or nation-state had en- 
abled the group to survive, and while 
methods of warfare had been relatively 
inefficient, warfare may have played its 
part in this survival. But in the last to 
years warfare had become absolutely 
efficient and hence suicidal and obsolete. 
We needed therefore to develop quite 
new myths. We needed to develop tradi- 
tions of concern for the survival of the 
whole human race. We must adjust to 
our radically changed circumstances or 
become, like the dinosaur, extinct 
After Dr Chisholm’s sophisticated plea 
for new loyalties and a critical approach 
to all our “ faiths,” it was rather depres- 
sing to bear Dr Joshua Horn from Peking 
shoot the orthodox Marxist-Chinese line. 
His subjective approach was out of tune 
with other speakers as he concentrated 
inevitably on American “ imperialism” 
in Vietnam. In fact, most of the audience 
was broadly sympathetic with his views 
on this issue, but, when asked what mis- 
takes the Chinese had made in their 
foreign policy over the last five years, 
he said he knew of none. This prompted 
Professor Jerome Frank of Johns Hop- 


Methodist call for 
racial integration 


At the closing session of the Methodist 
Conference in Plymouth last Friday, a 
call was made for members of the Metho- 
dist congregation (o participate in or ini- 
that practical programmes for racial 
intefration, The Times reported on July 
10 

Miss Pauline Webb, the Vice-President, 
who had tabled a motion on the subject, 
sdid’ “the most alarming feature of 
national life was the deterioration of the 
racial attitude. She criticised press re- 
ports for using the most loaded terms 
emphasising the problems the presence 
of immigrants brought, but saying little 
of the contribution immigrants make to 
the life of the country. She also criticised 
the church because in the pust months, 
although it had heard loudly from ex: 
tremists, its response had been in the 
nature of a pathetic whisper. Her motion 
was not, however, on iminigration. She 
wished they could stop using the word 
immigration because there was a gene- 
ralion growing up fer whom England was 
home, 

The Rev Edward Rogers agreed on the 
need for racial integration but denied 
that the Christian church's record on the 
race problem in this country was “ pathe- 
tic.” He emphasised the pioneering work 
and the important policy statement of 
the British Council of Churches. 

In its appeal to circuit quarterly meet- 
ings of the Methodist Church in Britains 
the conference will include the com- 
ments of the British Council of Churches 
when it urges its members to take some 
action on the racial problem. 


Victory for Foyle’s strikers 


After a strike lasting seven weeks the 
strikers at Foyle’s bookshop in London 
returned to work on July 12, Negotia- 
tions conducted by the Ministry of La- 
bour conciliation committee between 
Foyle’s and the strikers’ union, the 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, 
resulted in what the strike committee 
jeader, Marius Webb, described as a 
“ substantial victory for us." 


Pay increases for the workers have been 
agreed at: for girls of 15, up £2 36 6d 
to £6 10s; at age 21, up £2 to £10: for 
men aged 16 up to £7; at age 21 up 
£1 108 to £1). Negotiations are continu- 


ing on the issues of commission for 
booksellers, higher wayes for office work- 
ers and holiday and sick pay. 

Marius Webh has been re-employed, and 
USDAW are now to be allowed to oper- 
ate in the shop. Mr T. P. Callinan, 
USDAW divisional organiser, described 
the atmosphere at the end of the talks 
as “encouraging.” During the strike 
many customers boycotted the shop, but 
they are now reported to have returned, 
A spokesman for the management told 
the Daily Mail: “ Ali the casual brow- 
sers seem to have come back tpday. 
During the strike they stayed away, but 
our takings did not go down.” 


kins College, Baltimore, to remark that 
he knew of no all-good or all-bad indi- 
viduals or nations. 

Karlier, Professor Frank had himself 
attacked the idea of the deterrent system 
as a so-called means of prevention of 
war. On the positive side, he said, there 
was evidence that azgression was “ train- 
able.” {fe described experiments with 
groups of aggressive children who had 
come together when exposed to a severe 
vutside challenge that forced them to 
collaborate. Perhaps Kussia and America 
faced a similar challenge in their 
attempts at the conquest of space. Cer- 
tainly space was a region where man 
could prove his “ manliness,” as he uscd 
to do by becoming a warrior. 

Professor Frank said we needed: one, 
new institutions for resolving conflicts 
without war; two, new kinds of human 
activity to allow men to prove their man- 
liness without displaying aggression to- 
wards their fellow men. 

Dr Iguacy Wald from Poland spoke of 
the need for doctors to have moral and 
ethical attitudes, We illustrated his point 
with contrasted accounts of doctors who 
had worked with the SS during the war 
and those who had worked with the 
people. Particularly moving was his 
account of the doctor who had run an 
orphanage in the Warsaw Ghetto and 
finally been exterminated. Both groups 
of doctors had felt they were doing their 


duty 
Another topic discussed by the con 
ference was international co-operation 


in medicine. There was general feeling 
that co-operation in scientific activities 
could Jessen world tension. Speakers 


Greek defence 
minister sacked 


The Greek Council of Ministers decided 
on Monday to expe! Mr Garoufalias, the 
Defence Minister, from the government 
and from the ruling Centre Union, The 
Times reported on Tuesday. Mr Garou- 
falias was not present at the meeting, 
and later said that he would not resign. 
Mr Papandreou, the Prime Minister, 
asked Mr Garoufalias to resign after he 
opposed plans for a purge of right-wing 
army officers, whose loyalty to the Centre 
Union administration was in doubt, King 
Constantine was carlier reported to he 
opposed to the Prime Minister’s plan, 
but at Monday’s meeting Mr Papandreou 
announced that “a number of misunder- 
standings between the Crown and the 
government had been dispelled.’ A 
government spokesman said that if Mr 
Garoufalias refused to resign, a royal 
decree would be signed dismissing him, 
Mr Papandreou, says The Times report, 
wishes to take over the Defence Ministry 
himself, but has met with some opposi- 
tion over this from his own party. 


Greek prisoners 


An appeal to the Greek Prime Minister 
asking for the release of the 88 remain- 
ing Greek political prisoners has been 
signed by 35 staff members of British 
universities and other educational and 
research institutions. 


lisbon students 
on trial 


Thirty-one students from Lishon schools 
and colleges went on trial on Monday 
accused of being members of the illegal 
Portuguese Communist Party and of 
directing its activities in school and uni- 
versity circles. Two of the accused - one 
of them a girl of 16 - were charged with 
possessing explosives, and others with 
distributing subversive literature and 
attending illegal meetings. Large num- 
bers of policemen were stationed in the 
court when the trial opened 


Success for Amnesty 


Dr Marla Jujieta Gandara, a Portuguese 
doctor imprisoned in 1059 for giving 
inoney to an Angolan nationalist organ- 
sation, has been released. Her imprison- 
ment was the subject of Amnesty Inter- 
national’s Prisoner of the Year campaign 
in 1964; her health is said to have suf- 
fered badly during her imprisonment. 


1 
from Lebanon and Hungary discuss 
some successful international me 
collaboration and described some Of © 


difficulties which had arisen, The oy 
ference itself felt that collecting tose 


coHect funds to bring overseas visitor’, 
to their meeting next year. 


‘100’ leaflets 
banned 
at Porton 


From William Hetherington and Pegg 
Smith: Sixteen supporters of the Lever 
Committee of 100 attempted last 54 f 
day to enter the “prohibited area a 
rounding the Porton bacteriological qi 
research establishment. They intended | 
visit Porton village, inside the enclosut 
to leaflet the houses and talk to 
people living and working there. ' 
At the gate to the village, which is "®. 
mally epen and unattended, they we 
met by a posse of military police, ue 
the personal direction of the ch sf 
security officer, who said that permissr 
for non-residents to enter could nt 
granted only on written application. 

did not think that leatleting of the 
mittee’s type would be acceptable, 4 
he drew attention to the by-laws, W ia 
though they explicitly forbid commere f 
touting, gaming and soliciting for prev, 
tution, are vague on the matter of 
tical persuasion. oon 
A detective-sergeant was summoned Ha 
the local police station. He deferentl® 
sought an assurance that he waa fl 
going to be caused overtime work oon 
Saturday afternoon. In fact some deme 
strators remained to picket the gate i 
an hour, while others leafleted the if 
houses outside the gates and the hous 
estate further along the road. b 
Later an open-air meeting was held & 
the Gulia aoe ae wp Save 
The peoplethere assenthtet ned aM 
pathetic and «attentive.» Plans far © 
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major dentonstration to beheld at'PW pointe, 

on Septenher ll were, outlined and | aed 
was explained that tho’ Committee We 1 1 of 
asking, natihat the whole establish) Ue of 

he closed and the wurkerd nade red ir 2) 

dant, bur that Porton be used for pene With He 
ful purposes, The seerecy with which nhout 
whole place is surrounded must nn alist pi 
ended, and the stocks of disease Blog) 0 maty, 
and gases destroyed. It was sugses ight | 


that the establishnent should be offer 
to the World Health Organisation. _ 
trae nee Ctl 
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News in brief | ii") 
The Ninth World Youth Fest Principt 


: ! 0 
scheduled to be held in Algiers Mady oC 
July 28 to August 7, has been postpo™ | mh) ; 
for a year. pave " 


Over 350 professors in South Kores cs RON 
joined a campaign to block the ra aye Yous 4g 
tion of the Japan-South Korea Min) Of in, 

which they eall "humiliating and eon 
equal.” Drove 


{ ie 

Colonel Roumedlenne, in his first ater sition 
ment us Algerian Prime Ministel: oa! 
said that “democratic centralism .” of 
replace “personal rule.” Essential’ og: 
foreign policy included non-allgO™ gs 
Arab-African unity; reinforcing { 
with the Communist camp; supPOF’ cet yy 
people struggling for liberty oF 
racial segregation. -¢ iD} Sie, 
The average rate of unemploymel oy 4! to 
the Soviet Union is 20%, claims anf iat 
omist, Dr Yefim Manevich, in the >%ine 
Journal Problems of Ecanomica. 
cow and Leningrad the figure & 
6-7%. i in 
To economise in defence spendiAt id h 
the present international situation "" Mr 
be against the national interes’ paid 
Kosygin, the Soviet Prime Ministe® 

del 18 Am 


n 
vel is 


on Sunday. nent? 
More than 56 Labour MPs have PPC). de i 
at the British Medical Associatlot cy (0) Sritai 
cision in favour of fees being Revie ‘in 


doctors by National Health * to, 4 2 
patients. ny are, 
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